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Ir is only of the new ministry in the House of Commons that one can 
say much. The ministers who sit in the Lords are beyond the reach 
of ordinary mortals, and perhaps this is of less consequence, as the 
indiscreet utterances of Lord Salisbury are day by day explained 
away or filtered down or absolutely revoked by his colleagues in the 
Commons. 

Lord Randolph Churchill is leader of the House and Chancellor ° 
of the Exchequer, and he is 37 years of age. A very different Lord 
Randolph Churchill indeed from the quicksilvery, never-at-rest young 
gentleman who, sitting below the gangway from 1880 to 1885, did his 
best to make Mr. Gladstone’s life one of continuous vexation; whose 
fingers were never quiet, and whose moustache was kept constantly 
in twirl by an unceasing twiddle of thumb and finger—or, in emergencies, 
of both thumbs and all fingers. Now, except under intense pressure, his 
hands lie motionless across his knees, and a sort of waxen rigidity has 
been manufactured for his face. On the whole the new character—one 
which is hardly likely to last, has, with slight exceptions, been that of 
a sort of Prince Charming. To Mr. Caleb Wright he was ready to 
freely grant useful bluebooks to the free libraries of great towns. To 


financial economists he was ready to appoint committees to inquire 
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into the various spending departments, and, as evidence that this was 
not asham, the redoubtable Arthur O’Connor, who knows more of the 
inner side of public accounts, and who utilises his knowledge more 
than any other private member, is to be one of themselves. To my- 
self, there was the voluntary concession of a committee to inquire into 
perpetual pensions, and a promise that no further commutations should 
take place until the committee had reported. To the astonished and 
admiring House, an actual abandonment of the £10,000 secret service 
money, hitherto received from the consolidated fund by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Treasury. To Mr. Parnell fine words, in- 
cluding the opportunity of introducing some Irish legislation after all 
legislation other than financial had been positively repudiated. Yet 
Lord Randolph Churchill is not quite happy; many of his speeches 
are revivified not quite to his advantage; many of his not very ancient 
but indisputably indiscreet declarations are requoted for his annoyance. 
And, beyond this, he has the worry that his nominal leader, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, makes dashing but inconvenient declarations 
which, shocking even the Liberal Unionists, have to be explained 
away. Late at night the physique shows lack of strength for sustained 
effort, and the necessity for self-control is a great strain. If Lord 
Randolph Churchill keeps the power he has so easily gained, he will 
find it difficult at the same time to keep his health and temper; 
especially when the forces of the Opposition are somewhat rallied 
against him. At present Mr. Gladstone is away; Sir W. Har- 
court’s onslaughts of bitter sarcasm are only sometimes; Sir H. 
James is at present silent; Lord Hartington gives a contempt- 
uous but effective support; and Mr. Chamberlain is a devoted 
patron un peu trop afiché. Lord Randolph Churchill is well aided 
by his whips, especially by Mr. Akers-Douglas, who is a model 
whip; but he is not quite sure of his neighbors on the front bench. 
I fancy that Mr. A. J. Balfour has occasional philosophic doubts as 
to the thorough wisdom of his chief, and I do not believe that Mr. W. 
H. Smith has entirely forgotten the history of ‘Marshall and Snel- 
grove”. The problem is the next door neighbor, Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, who having with unexpected suddenness carried his pennant 
away from the ranks of Sir Stafford Northcote, may now remember a 
phrase of William of Orange, used of the ancestor of his present 
leader, that he availed himself of the treason but did not love the 
traitor. 


Mr. W. H. Smith is Secretary of War, and he too is ready to 
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please everybody. There shall be an enquiry certainly into War 
Office irregularities, and possibly another enquiry into Ordnance 
scandals, and ‘‘he will take care that there is no repetition” of the 
mournful matters which cost men’s lives in Egypt and the Soudan, 
when food and medicine both went wrong. Mr. Smith has redeeming 
points: he detests Sir Henry Tyler, and he thinks Colonel Hughes 
Hallett is a bore. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach has a post of pain and peril, and at 
present holds it fairly well; but what will he do when the strain 
grows almost unbearable? Colonel Saunderson as a supporter is almost 
as unpleasant as Dr. Tanner as a querist; and, worse than all, the 
evils in Ireland are real, and will grow worse daily until they are 
dealt with. Sir M. Hicks Beach says that he will deal with them, 
inter alia, by a plan of local self-government on a popular basis. If 
these words are not mere sound without value, then Lord Salisbury’s 
speech in her Majesty’s Theatre is already repudiated, and in any case 
the days of grace are short. 

Mr. Henry Matthews is an able Home Secretary, a very able 
Home Secretary, a pleasant-spoken Home Secretary; the ultra- 
Protestants do not like him; he is a Roman Catholic, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, a tolerant, highminded, and broad-viewing 
gentleman—as I have good reasons to know—does not like the 
“irrational and senseless’’ intolerance of the Conservative Protestants 
who object to a man on account of differences of religious opinion. 
What a many generations have passed since the now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer led the foe against Mr. Gladstone to the tune of ‘“ Brad- 
laugh and Blasphemy”! Mr. Henry Matthews is a new minister, a 
brand new minister, and for the moment he is sweeping clean; but I 
am not sure if the broom-head will last. 

The best working member of the new Ministry not in the Cabinet 
(though I do not like him) is Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Local 
Government Board, one of the few instances in which a round man 
has not been dropped into a square hole. I at present admire at a 
distance his passages of arms with Mr. Pickersgill. 

For the Attorney-General, Sir R. Webster, I have a sort of kindly 
recollection; it was his unpleasant duty on his entry into office to 
make his first official speech against myself, and it was a mixture of 
kindliness and bad law that won my grateful recognition. There is 
the great distinction between Sir R. Webster and the present Lord 
Chancellor. Sir R. Webster is a gentleman. , 
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I cannot say much of the Solicitor-General, Sir E. Clarke ; 
buttoned-up in his new coat and his new knighthood, he is much too 
superior a person to be trifled with by irreverent hands. Since he has 
been knighted he has said nothing, and his silence is golden. 

The Secretary for Scotland is a courteous gentleman, and I some- 
times wonder whether he knows how blessed he is in having an 
“angel” for Lord Advocate—not that Mr. Macdonald is always 
angelic towards Dr. Clark. The attributes of the celestial office are 
perhaps reserved in practice for the Irvingite Church. 

Mr. Robertson, the Scotch Solicitor-General, always riles me; I 
have a sort of notion that he must be distantly related to a man whom 
I once knew as Sir Hardinge Giffard, who must have been split in 
two, and that Mr. Robertson is descended from one of the halves. 

Lord Charles Beresford is not only a dashing sea captain—he is 
really a conscientious naval lord; and when I made serious charges 
against the Transport Service he, in a simple straightforward manner, 
tried to find out the truth. The permanent officials assured him that 
‘‘Mr. Bradlaugh’s charges were all entirely unfounded”, which was 
at least a refreshingly audacious fashion of denying allegations every 
item of which can be clearly proved by official evidence. 

A Junior Lord of the Admiralty, stifled by his office into almost 
ignominious silence, is Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. What a change! 
Ashmead-Bartlett, free from official trammels, was a vigilant and 
unfailing watchman against each act of wicked Russia. Each night 
we heard his voice; now Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is dumb, though 
Russia is perhaps more active than usual. 

A keen, busy-minded Secretary of the Admiralty is Mr. Forwood, 
with some knowledge of shipping to justify his functions. 

Sir Henry Holland, as Vice-President of the Council, is a quiet 
gentleman with much tact: one who knows how to pour oil on 
troubled waters. 

Mr. Raikes does not seem quite happy as Postmaster-General. 
There is almost a funereal solemnity about his replies to Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton, who wants letters taken everywhere for one penny, and to 
Mr. Hubbard, who is hurt that the Post Office shows no more con- 
sideration to rich bankers whose letters are stolen than is shown to 
poor servant girls under similar circumstances. 

CuarLes BrapLauen. 
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A Born Naturalist. 


a 


I mAveE heard or read somewhere that all children are naturalists from 
the age of one upwards. If delight on seeing a bright beautiful bird, 
or graceful quadruped, or pleasure in keeping pets, constitutes a 
naturalist, this may be true; but of the hundreds, I may say 
thousands, of children who show a liking for animals, very few 
indeed in after years retain their interest in them sufficiently to 
become themselves collectors, observers—naturalists in the true sense 
of the word. 

In the following pages I wish to try and give an account of my 
meeting with a man who was and still is a true naturalist, as hard- 
working in the closet as in the field, and whose devotion to the study 
of nature has known no break, from the days he could first walk up 
till now. I must, of course, avoid giving the actual names of persons 
and localities for obvious reasons. 

Many years ago I was transferred from an appointment in Southern 
India to the post of a wing subaltern, as it was called in those days, 
wing officer, as it is termed now, in the Regiment Bengal 
Infantry, located then at one of the largest and most popular stations 
in the North West Provinces of India. 


My interest in birds and butterflies dates from my school days, 
and I had begun collecting almost from the day of my landing in the 
Fast, and at the time of my transfer had pretty nearly exhausted the 
district in Southern India where I had been some years. I was there- 
fore much pleased at being removed right across the continent to new 
collecting grounds. 

Thursday in India is the Brigade holiday—no parades are held on 
that day. Taking advantage of this, I determined to go out collecting 
on the first Thursday after my arrival at the new station. My 
bungalow, a large ramshackle building in doubtful repair, but the 
only house I could get in the vicinity of the lines of my regiment, 
stood on the very brink of the high southern bank of the Ganges. On 
the Thursday afternoon in question, accompanied by a Mohammedan 
lad carrying my bird stick and spare ammunition, I took my way 
across a sandy mullah (water-course) which lay a little below my 
house, and made towards the station race-course, above which, 
towards the civil lines, heavy topes (groves) of mangoes, guavas, 
and tamarinds grew in masses on rising ground. It was a lovely 
evening towards the middle of November, and to me, just come 
from the steaming heats of the south-west coast, the slight chilliness 
in the air was delightfully bracing. Looking out sharply for 
birds, as I scrambled down the bank of the mullah I nearly trod 
on a magnificent horned owl (Otus bengalensis). Up it got with a 
great flapping; and down it went to a charge of number 10 shot from 
my little collecting gun. Carefully smoothing its feathers, and 
hanging it on the bird stick, I hastenedon to the nearest tope. Here 
the trees were literally alive with birds, and these not only birds 
whose habitat is the hot plains of India, but many a migrant and 
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straggler from the Himalayas driven southwards by the increasing 
cold of winter. Half an hour’s lively pop—pop—pop from my gun, 
and I had filled my bird-stick ; and as I could not possibly have time 
to skin very many birds that evening, I reluctantly left the shade of 
the trees and got out on to the open racecourse. Here, seating myself 
on a mound of earth, I lit my pipe and examined the birds I had shot, 
smoothing and arranging their feathers, and stuffing cotton into their 
mouths to prevent their plumage being soiled by the blood issuing 
therefrom. I had a dozen specimens in all, some of them birds of 
lovely plumage, such as the golden- backed woodpecker / Brachypternus 
aurantius), the gem-like purple honey-sucker (Arachnecthra asiatica) 
and the verditer flycatcher (Stoparola melanops), a hill bird. 

The sun was sinking rapidly in the west; great shafts of golden 
light streamed through the trunks of the trees, and lit up the green- 
sward of the racecourse. Beyond this, away to my right, a great 
waste of sand covered with jhow bushes /Zumarisca indica) stretched 
down to the edge of the Ganges, which, now reduced toa mere thread of 
water pools, shallow, but crowded with birds, waders, teal, duck, and 
all the host of migratory cold weather visitants, shone here and there 
under the rays of the setting sun. Before me, seated on the tussocky 
lumps of earth in a newly-dug field, were scores of the lovely blue- 
tailed bee-eater (Merops philippensis), and every now and then two or 
three of these would rise up and wheel round in graceful flight, 
uttering their well-known rolling whistle. As I sat quietly smoking 
my pipe and watching the birds, I felt at peace with all the world. 
But evening was closing in, and I had birds to skin and prepare. I 
was just on the point of starting back for my bungalow, when my 
attention was attracted by a strange figure which came striding along 
the racecourse towards me. At first sight I took it for a loafer, but 
then he, for it was a man, or rather a boy, was too young; besides, 
loafers are not in the habit of carrying guns about. I wondered who 
and what he could be—a figure strange enough to give rise to any 
amount of conjecture. Imprimis, a shocking bad hat, that had once 
been felt, covering a yellow thatch of hair, a long, thin, freckled red 
face, with rather keen blue eyes, an old khakee’ shooting coat, ditto 
trousers much too large for him, and bare feet completed the tout 
ensemble of his person. Over his left shoulder, held by one hand, he 
carried an immense long-barreled single muzzle-loading gun of 
tremendous bore, while in the other hand swung an old dilapidated 
carpet-bag, having in rather startling contrast a superb jackal-skin 
rug strapped in a roll outside it. As this strangely accoutred being 
passed me, he glanced quickly at the birds hung on the bird-stick in 
the hand of my native follower, half-stopped as if about to address 
me, hesitated, smiled, and passed on. I got a good look at him; he 
was quite a boy. I should have guessed him to be about nineteen 
years of age. Away he went ata long loping trot, and disappeared 
among the jhow bushes in the direction of the river. Wondering who 
he could be, I returned to my bungalow and set to work skinning the 
birds I had procured, and by the time the dress bugle sounded for 
mess had managed to get the bodies out of most of them. 


1 Khakee cloth, American drill—dyed a yellow brown, 
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After mess I returned early to my house. It was a superb, moon- 
lit night, cold, bracing, almost frosty. Not feeling sleepy, I wandered 
out to the edge of the high bank beyond my house, overlooking the 
river. Far away gleamed the stream like a silver thread winding in 
and out among the dark jhow bushes. From over the sands came the 
clang of wild geese, and the whistle of wild fowl, mixed with the 
nearer unearthly cry of jackals from a corner of my own compound, 
which, overgrown with cactus and surpab grass (Saccharum sunja), 
formed a famous hiding place for them in the day time. The bright 
moonlight shone upon and lighted up with wondrous clearness the 
numberless pools on the sands left by the river when it shrank to its 
narrow cold-weather channel. Close by the largest of these, and 
about a mile from where I stood, I could dimly make out a black 
patch like a small hut. Carelessly wondering whose it could be, I 
suddenly saw a bright flash near it, followed by a deep booming 
report. ‘‘That must be my friend with the big gun,’’ I muttered to 
myself. Getting curious to know what he was shooting, I got my gun 
and a few cartridges, and, scrambling down the high bank, made 
across the sands towards the hut by the pool. Twenty minutes took 
me up to it, and then I saw that the black patch was a hut. Beside 
it stood the boy I had seen on the racecourse, and with him was a 
wild-looking native, dressed only in a lungootie (waist-cloth), and 
dripping with wet. He held in his hands three wild geese and a duck 
evidently just shot. 


‘Good evening,” I said, greeting my friend with the gun. “ Have 
you shot these geese ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

‘May I ask what you do with them ?” 

‘“‘T sell them; I sold some to your mess a day or two ago. I get 
my living by shooting game and preparing birds’ skins and feathers.’’ 


The voice was pleasant and the words well pronounced, but the 
peculiar and once heard unmistakeable accent, called by Europeans in 
India ‘‘ chee-chee”’, hung about them. 

Presently he said, ‘‘ You were collecting birds on the racecourse 
this evening ?”’. 

‘‘-Yes, I am making a collection,” I replied. ‘‘ Do you collect?” 

‘‘T have a small collection,” he said; ‘“‘ but I prepare and sell a 
good number.” 

‘Who buys them ?” 

“The museum here takes a few occasionally, and then I know 
two or three gentlemen that collect and who are glad of rare speci- 
mens.” 

I did not know there was a museum at the station, and I said so, 
and had some further talk with that strange youth, in the course of 
which he frankly told me a good deal about himself: that his name 
was Bob Lock, that he had been born and brought up at that very 
station, that his father and mother lived there, and that the former 
was a clerk in some Government office. I invited Lock, if he were not 
going to shoot any more that night, to come up and stay till morning 
at my bungalow; and I took—bought—the geese from him for the 
mess. 
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While we were talking, Lock’s native attendant was not idle. He 
had lit a fire in the hut, plucked and cleaned the duck, which, split in 
two, was soon grilling on spits of bamboo and sending out a most 
appetising odor. Lock asked me to partake as soon as it was done, 
but as I had just dined I refused, and coming outside the hut looked 
around. It was a wild and curious scene. The sky was of an intense 
blue black color, with the light of the stars only faintly showing 
against the bright radiance of the full moon. The pool in front of me 
was long and irregular in shape, four hundred yards or so one way, 
and curving round in a crescent; its breadth at the widest about 
sixty yards. A dense growth of jhow bushes as high as one’s chest sur- 
rounded it on all sides, reaching down to the water’s edge, except on the 
side of the hut, which was built on a little clear patch of sand. A flimsy 
erection enough was this hut of bamboos and thatch-grass, and so low 
that one had to creep into it bent double. As far as the eye could 
reach I could see all around a wild tangle of jhow bushes except in 
the direction of my house, where the bank rose high and dark. There 
was a curious sense of desolation in thus standing alone by the bank 
of this wild pool, and this was heightened by the shrill cry of the 
plover, the shriek of the tern, the whistle of wings as flocks of duck 
and teal and snipe flew overhead, and by the distant yells of jackals 
sweeping through the cantonments in search of food. Even the fitful 
light of the fire of sticks, shining through the open doorway of the 
hut, and flashing in gleams on the water, added to the weird lonesome- 
ness of the scene. 

As soon Lock had finished his dinner—supper—whatever he called 
it, we made tracks for my bungalow, accompanied by Lock’s attendant 
native carrying the geese, the carpet bag, and the jackal-skin rug. I 
lit a cheroot, while Lock, filling a mighty carved wooden pipe, puffed 
away like an engine. Arrived at my house, we had some coffee, and 
talked away right into the ‘sma’ hours”. I never was so enter- 
tained or so astonished. Tale after tale of collecting expeditions 
did Lock pour forth—tales that made a naturalist’s mouth water; 
and then his knowledge of birds, and beasts, and fishes, and snakes, 
and insects, their habits, their scientific names and history, was 
simply astounding. Wonderfully correct was he too, as I knew 
enough about birds and insects to check and prove him. The upshot 
of that night’s adventure was that we two became fast friends. 

In the course of the next week I called on him, and was taken over 
and introduced to his father, a careworn-looking, greyheaded man, a 
clerk in the law courts: a man who had left his home years and 
years ago, in far-off bonnie Yorkshire, and now with a large family 
and small means had no hopes of ever being able to return. As he 
came to know me better, he opened his heart to me about Bob, who 
was his third son. A ne’er-do-well he considered Bob. He told me, 
almost with tears in his eyes, that Bob, having been educated in 
the high school there, had been successively put into the telegraph 
department, into the post office, into the railway, into an indigo 
factory, into the police, and into a large iron foundry, but that he would 
have none of these. He (Bob) had always been a sharp lad, and from 
his childhood had taken to beasts, birds, fishes, e¢ hoc genus omne. 
Attached to the museum in the station was a free library, wonderfully 
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good for an Indian station, and open to anyone to read and study. 
Here Bob passed a vast deal of his time poring over books on 
Natural History. He had even, with great perseverance, taught 
himself to read French and German, and a smattering of Latin. 
Somehow or another he had scraped enough money to buy a very 
strong and serviceable double-barrel breech-loading gun, and the 
other long duck gun that I had seen with him. From that time 
Bob was set up: he turned shikarrie, ¢.c., hunter and trapper. He 
lived by his gun, as he told me, and made enough to support himself 
and to indulge his “shok” (excuse the Hindustani word, it is very 
expressive, and means a great deal more than ‘‘fancy”’) for natural 
history. At the period of my getting acquainted with him, Bob Lock 
had set up for himself, renting a tiny bungalow close by his father’s, 
and having for his factotum, man of all work, and only servant, the 
wild-looking native I saw with him in the hut by the Ganges, and 
who by the way was a low caste, or no caste, Kunjur-Ungnoo by 
name. ‘Bob Lock’s house was on the very outskirts of the station on 
the opposite side to where my regiment’s lines were. It was a tiny 
bungalow, as I have already mentioned, but had a great wilderness of 
ground which was—or at any rate Bob considered it so—attached to it. 
This was a happy hunting-ground for him, and here lay his deer park 
for a dozen or so pet deer and antelope kept by him; a miniature 
zoological gardens, which contained a bear, a wolf, and a hyena, all 
chained to trees, and tolerably tame; a large shed under which were 
cages with a pair of mungooses, a toddy-cat (Paradoxurus), a pair of 
field rats, some snakes (harmless ones), a few bats, and some other 
strange pets; these on one side, the whole of the other half of the 
shed being occupied by a large aviary of wire-netting quite filled 
with birds of various kinds. A second shed, running alongside, was 
Lock’s workshop, and contained a rough carpenter’s table with tools, 
and a small flat-bottomed punt made by his own hands. Behind the 
two sheds was an ordinary native hut of mud and thatch; this was 
inhabited by Ungnoo and his wife. Whether or not entitled to all 
this ground along with the small bungalow, at the very low rent he 
paid, Lock seemed perfectly satisfied that he had a prescriptive right 
to it, and no one seemed to question it, but all the same I had grave 
doubts on the subject. 

I have been rather prolix in describing all this, but remembrance 
of his surroundings is indivisibly mixed up with remembrance of the 
man. Living a wild free life, according to his own fancy; happy with 
his pets, with no household ties, deeply learned in the one branch of 
zoology ; having two or three well-known scientific men as correspon- 
dents in Europe, and known to all the scientific men in India, I do not 
know whether Robert Lock’s fate was not one to be envied. If ever 
there was a born naturalist, Robert Lock was one. From childhood 
he was irresistibly impelled to the study of nature, and at the present 
time his name is familiar to all who have studied the natural history 
of the East. 

One characteristic tale of him will end this paper. 

It was about three months after I had made Lock’s acquaintance 
that a friend of mine, a shining light and authority on snakes, turned 
up on a visit to me. Birds and butterflies were my specialty, but I 
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had incidentally collected for various friends a good number of 
snakes, and in the course of collecting had gained a good deal of 
knowledge about their habits. The night after the arrival of my 
friend aforesaid—the authority on snakes—we had a talk about his 
favorites, and I mentioned to him that a misstatement concerning the 
pretty little viper Zchis carinata had crept into his published work 
on the snakes of India, the misstatement being that the Echis did not 
climb. My friend stuck to the statement, however, and said that I 
must have either mistaken some other snake for the Zeh7s, or that the 
snake of that kind that I saw had been dropped on to the milk bush 
( Caltropis gigantea) on which I had seen him by some serpentivorous 
bird, and, finding itself in an odd situation, had paused to consider the 
state of affairs, until frightened by my passing. As my friend was, 
as I have already stated, a big gun in the way of snakes, I did not 
like to continue the argument, but determined to give him proof if I 
could that the Echis did climb. ° 


My friend was going to stop with me till the end of the week; 
it was then Tuesday. On the Wednesday morning I rushed over to 
Robert Lock, told him of the argument I had had with my friend, 
and asked him whether he could procure me a live Lehis by the 
Friday following. 

“* Echis is awfully rare in these parts, but I will see what I can 
do for you. You are quite right about its climbing trees,” he went 
on. ‘I had a deuced narrow shave once. I was collecting bairs 
(Ziziphus jujuba) one day, and was just going to lay my hand on what 
I took to be a bunch of the fruit, when out it darted at me. I drew 
back my hand sharp, and it caught my sleeve and hung on. The ib, 
when I shook it off and killed it, turned out to be a very fine specimen 
of Echis carinata. It had been coiled up on the highest branch of the 
bush, which was about four feet from the ground, and the purple 
lozenge-shaped marks on its back completely deceived me.” 


When I got back to my friend I told him what Lock had told me, 
adding that I had promised Lock Rs.10 for each living specimen of 
the snake he could bring me by Friday. 


My friend was rather stumped, for he knew Lock to be perfectly 
trustworthy, but was unwilling to give up his preconceived notions. 
He said : 

“T will give Lock Rs.20 for every specimen that climbs up a 
bush.” 


*‘ All right,” I laughed; ‘‘ Lock will make something out of our 
argument.” 


Punctual as the sun Lock turned up on the Friday, with a bag 
which, on being turned out over an enclosure with a few bushes care- 
fully walled in, let out, not one or two, as I had expected, but no less 
than eleven lively Zchises. I must say I looked rather blue at having 
to pay up—though Lock himself at first refused it—Rs.110; but my 
friend the snake authority looked bluer still when eight out of the 
eleven snakes, after moving about in an undecided way for about ten 
minutes, set to work and climbed up the bushes, two getting right up 
to the top of one bush, while the others, choosing different bushes, 
got in somewhere. The correction of the misstatement in his book 
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cost that snake-man Rs. 160. Of course, Lock and I triumphed. 
How Lock had managed to get eleven of this snake, rare as it was in 
the district, was marvellous; but that was Lock all over. He knew 
the haunts of every beast, bird, and creeping thing in the whole dis- 
trict, I believe. C. T. Bryeuam. 








Gducation for the People. 


THERE is no matter of more vital interest to the community at large 
than the question of education, and none on which the workers might 
more wisely use at once to the full the political power which is now in 
their hands. A demand for tax-supported elementary, higher, and 
technical education, compulsory on all classes alike, might be 
made too strong to be resisted, and such a demand might well be 
pressed in the interest of the whole community. An educated nation 
would be more likely than an uneducated one to work out the social 
problem wisely and peacefully; the majority, who have hitherto been 
sacrificed to the minority, would, if educated, be less likely to resort 
to the “‘ wild justice of revenge”’, for they would be more capable of 
judging and of estimating fairly the circumstances which have led to 
the class divisions of our present society. An ‘‘ educated proletariat” 
is the only power that can be at once strong enough and wise enough 
to carry through bloodlessly the tremendous social revolution that lies 
before us; and in the education of the proletariat lie at once the 
certainty of its swift coming and the pledge of its success. The 
balance of political power is now weighed down by the masses ; what 
ought to be the education of those on the exercise of whose power 
depends the future of our commonwealth ? 

In this matter of popular education we are very distinctly behind 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, as may be seen by referring to 
the interesting Report lately made by Mr. Matthew Arnold to the 
Education Department, on ‘‘Certain points connected with Elementary 
Education in Germany, Switzerland and France”. The Report dealt 
with Free Education; Quality of Education; Status, training, and 
pensioning of teachers; and Compulsory attendance and release from 
school. On most of these points the foreign system throws ours into 
the shade, the status of the teachers being the only one in which we 
appear to be on an equality with the other nations. 

Turning first to Free, 7.e. tax-supported, Education, we find Mr. 
Arnold to be personally opposed to it on principle, although inclined 
to grant it under present circumstances. But Mr. Arnold can speak 
for himself : 

‘In the first place, the retention of school fees is not a very important 
matter. Simply from the point of view of a friend of education, there are 
advantages in their retention and advantages in their abolition, and the 
balance of advantage is decidedly in my opinion on the side of retention. 
But we must remember, on the other hand, that there are some questions 
which it is peculiarly undesirable to make matters of continued public 
discussion, questions peculiarly lending themselves to the mischievous 
declamation and arts of demagogues; and that this question of gratuitous 
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popular schooling is one of them. How often, if the question becomes a 
political one, will declaimers be repeating that the popular school ought to 
be made free because the wealthier classes have robbed the poor of endow- 
ments intended to educate them. The assertion is not true, indeed; what 
we call ‘popular education’ is a quite modern conception; what the pious 
founders in general designed formerly was to catch all promising subjects 
and to make priests of them. But how surely will popular audiences believe 
that the popular school has been robbed, and how bad for them to believe it, 
how will the confusion of our time be yet further thickened by their be- 
lieving it! I am inclined to think, therefore, that sooner than let free 
popular schooling become a burning political question in a country like 
ours, a wise statesman would do well to adopt and organise it. Only it will 
be impossible to organise it with the State limiting its concern, as it does 
new, to the popular school only ; and this can be so palpably shown to be a 
matter of common justice that one need not despair of bringing even the 
popular judgment to recognise it.” 


The ‘popular judgment” is likely not only to recognise this, but 
to insist on all education becoming “ popular” and tax-supported. 
A truly democratic community must offer to all equal educational 
advantages, and no longer permit “culture” to be monopolised by a 
minority to the exclusion of the majority. It is satisfactory to know 
that such an apostle of culture as Mr. Matthew Arnold will press 
on the State to extend its concern to education generally. 

Under the head of Free Education Mr. Arnold was 


‘* directed to ascertain whether gratuitous education is confined to elementary 
schools or extends to other schools or colleges ; what reasons induced the 
State to establish the gratuitous system; in what way (directly or indirectly) 
the lower classes of society are made to feel the weight of the expenditure 
on education ; in what way the dirty and neglected children in large towns 
are dealt with, and especially whether all descriptions of children are mixed 
in the same schoolroom; whether there is a legal prohibition against 
charging fees in public schools even if parents and children are willing to 
pay ; whether the attendance of children has increased or diminished since 
the establishment of free schools.” 


In Prussia Mr. Arnold found that while the law directed that instruc- 
tion in the public popular school should be gratuitous, the practice 
was that school fees should be paid. The school fees, however, on 
an average for the whole kingdom only meet 20°58 per cent. of the 
cost of teaching, while the municipalities bear 55:26 and the State 
12°14; 67-4 per cent. being thus paid out of the taxes. The 12°02 not 
accounted for is supplied by endowments. In some towns the public 
schools are free, the capital, Berlin, offering a good example. 


‘The municipality of Berlin. paid for its communal schools in the year 
1821 the sum of 3,000 marks (the mark answers to our shilling). In the 
year 1879 it paid more than 4,000,000 marks for them; in 1885 more than 
6,000,000. The schools were in 1837 taken over by a municipal school 
board (schul-deputation) from the administrators for the poor, the municipal 
officers who had hitherto had charge of them. At the end of 1869 the 
municipality resolved to make from the beginning of 1870 the instruction 
in its communal schools gratuitous for all scholars. In 1869, before this 
introduction of free schooling, the municipality had 49 communal schools 


with 31,752 scholars. In 1885 it had 146 communal schools with 132,889 
scholars.” 


Not only are the popular schools of Berlin free, but State or 
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municipality extends a helping hand to the higher schools, and so 
places a good education within the reach of many who would other- 
wise be unable to obtain it. Mr. Arnold appends 


‘*a table of the schools in Berlin, showing what is the provision, not only 
of popular schools there, but also of public secondary or intermediate 
schools, the schools for the middle and upper classes. It will be seen from 
that table what a provision for the education of these classes is made by 
the municipality or the State. In higher schools, or universities, the same 
aid is continued, and this is the important thing for us in England to know 
and remember. We are misled if we are merely told that the schools for 
the lower classes in Berlin are free, while those for the middle and upper 
classes charge school fees. What would the schools for these classes be in 
Berlin, or, indeed, anywhere in Germany, if they had merely their school 
fees to depend upon? The schools are built and maintained, their teachers 
are paid, o the State or the municipality; the school fees of the pupils, 
always very moderate according to our notions, are merely a contribution 


in aid of the expense of admirable schools provided really, like the elemen- 
tary schools, by the public.” 


In Berlin ‘all the children of what we call the working class, and 
very many of the middle class, use the schools together, and are all 
alike exempt from school fees”. Berlin has no “ poor quarter’’, and 
the children of the poor are found in all the schools: “I found no 
groups of dirty and miserable looking children in the schools I visited. 
All the children I saw were decently clad.” ‘The only distinction 
made on the ground of poverty at Berlin is that school books and 
school material are supplied gratuitously where it is represented that 
the child cannot well afford to buy them, and the teacher finds this to 
be really the case.” At Cologne there are ‘free schools for the poor, 
where everything is found, sometimes even clothes”, but in most of 
the Cologne communal schools fees are charged, the amount varying 
according to the taxes paid by the parent. This variation of fees is 
not uncommon in Germany; in Saxony, for instance, the fee is 
adapted ‘‘to the means and condition of the parents”, and in conse- 
quence varies from 3s. to £4 a year! Children whose parents are 
paupers are paid for at the ordinary schools out of the local poor- 
chest. In Bavaria ‘the public school fee has to be paid for every child 
of school age in the gemeinde (commune), whether such child attends 
the public school or a private one”’, a provision that probably sends 
most children into the common schools. On this mixture of classes a 
queer little bit of bourgeois pride turned up in Nuremberg, a town in 
which school fees had been abolished in consequence of the difficulty 
of collecting them. 


‘‘ Before the change Nuremberg had three classes of popular schools,— 
schools in which all the scholars paid, schools in which a part of them paid, 
schools in which none paid. The schools in which all paid were, the 
burgher-master said, undeniably much the best; the schools in which a 
part paid were the next best; the free schools were the worst. In the 
present schools there is a much greater mixture of classes than in the schools 
before the change; the majority of the municipality, said the burgher- 
master, thought this mixture a good thing; he himself did not.” 


One can fancy a pursy, pompous old fellow, puffing himself out 
as he objected to the ‘‘ mixture”! In Munich ‘the boys who do not 
attend the popular school up to the age of thirteen are hardly more 
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than one per cent”. There is little doubt that it is to this common 
schooling that is due very much of the easy fraternisation of people 
of different ranks so often remarked on the continent; the poorer 
people are far more polished than with us, and it is difference of 
manner, more than difference of wealth and occupation, that keeps 
classes apart. Community of education must precede community of 
life. 

In Switzerland all primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory; 
each canton has its own law on details, and Mr. Arnold only visited two, 
Zurich and Lucerne. In Lucerne, the child must have seven and may 
have eight years of primary schooling, and then he goes either to a 
‘‘ continuation school ” for two years, or toa higher school, all free. In 
Zurich, after the six years of free primary education, the child has 
three years at a “completion school” and also an hour a week at a 
singing school, all free. Or he can go for four years to a secondary 
school, free: the higher school for girls, the real-schule, and the gymna- 
sium charge fees. Of these fees Mr. Arnold says: 


‘« These fees are of about the same amount in the boys’ schools as the 
fees in the corresponding schools in Dresden ; in the higher schools for girls 
they are lower, only £4. An entrance fee of 2 francs and a small fee for 
lessons in book-keeping and foreign languages are also charged in the even- 
ing school, or trade school (gewerbeschule) as it is called, which takes young 
men from the age of seventeen to that of twenty; the other matters of 
instruction in this school are free. 

‘*But as in Germany, so in Canton Zurich, a whole system of interme- 
diate schools exists by public establishment so much better and cheaper than 
could exist without it, that the class using them, though it may have to pay 
school fees, has yet its full and fair share of benefit from public expenditure 
on education, as well as the class for whom the popular schools are provided. 
Above the intermediate schools Zurich has, as establishments for higher 
education, the University of Zurich, a cantonal institution, and the Poly- 
technicum or Technical University, a federal one. 

‘*In other countries it is a political or governing class which establishes 
popular schools for the benefit of the lower classes. But in Switzerland we 
have the spectacle of a country where the community establishes the popular 
school for its own benefit. The same may be said, I suppose, of the institu- 
tion of the popular school in the United States. Every one who knows 
Switzerland has seen the general equality of conditions which prevails there, 
and which determines the habits of life for the nation at large. A rich man 
at Zurich, the greatest employer of labor in Switzerland, told me that he 
sent his own children, both girls and boys, without hesitation to the popular 
school. They went afterwards to higher schools, of course. His wife told 
me that she thought the contact in the gymnasium or classical school more 
objectionable, that there was more difficulty in letting her son bring home 
with him his class-mates there than had been the case when he was in the 
popular school. When the popular school is thus freely used by all classes, 
and a convenience, if not a positive need for all, it is natural to makeits 
establishment and maintenance a corporate charge. This is what the Swiss 
Constitution has done; and the cantons and communes have willingly 
followed the ruling of the Constitution, and made the popular school rest 
for support on municipal tax, not on school fee. 

I was told, too, that it was found convenient in enforcing school obliga- 
tion in a democratic country like Switzerland, where the action of public 
authority is less strong and stringent than in Germany, to be able to allege 
the gratuitousness of the schooling imposed. ‘You have nothing to pay, 
you can have no difficulty on that score, your child must attend ’—is found, 
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the school authorities told me, to be a good and effectual line of remon- 
strance with careless or uncomplying parents.” 


In the remark on the establishment by the community of the schools 
for its own benefit, Mr. Arnold touches on the changed condition of 
the future in England. In a really democratic nation “the State” 
is the community, and all that is done “by the State” is done by the 
people, not for the people. A benefit bestowed by ‘‘a governing 
class’? on the people pauperises and degrades; a benefit arranged by 
the people for themselves is a rational instance of concerted action. 

In Mr. Arnold’s report on Switzerland occurs another significant 
phrase : 


‘‘*What has been said of the general equality of conditions in Switzer- 
land supplies an answer as to the question whether there are separate 
schools for dirty and neglected children. There is no such class of children 
[italics mine]; provision, however, is made for giving school books and 
materials free to those children whose parents cannot provide them,” 


‘¢There is no such class of children.” ‘Would that we, in wealthy 
England, could say the same. But the swollen purses of our million- 
aires explain the dirt and neglect of the children of the slums. 

In France primary instruction (for seven years) is free, while 
intermediate and higher instruction is helped by the State, fees being 
also charged. 


‘‘ But in the great towns, and above all in Paris, there is a whole system 
of schools and appliances connecting themselves with the primary school, 
and completing or continuing it, which are also made gratuitous. The 
municipality of Paris has thus not only its infants’ schools and elementary 
schools; it has also its evening classes for adults and apprentices, its 
establishments of superior primary instruction, and its establishments of 
professional instruction, all of them for young people of both sexes, and all 
of them gratuitous.” 


How long, I wonder, will it be ere the Corporation of London 
vies with that of Paris in discharge of public duty. While the Cor- 
poration beloved of princes is guzzling, the Socialistic and much- 
abused Municipality of Paris concerns itself with the education of its 
citizens. Once more Mr. Arnold has hit the mark in his comment on 
the Parisian plan : 


‘‘Tf the creators of this great gratuitous system are asked what moved 
them to establish it, they will reply with entire frankness, /’idée démocratique, 
the democratic idea. In a democratic society, they will say, the distinction 
between the school child who can afford to pay fees for his schooling and 
who pays them, and the school child who cannot and does not, is wounding 
and improper. Iam not quoting journalists and irresponsible declaimers 
but ministers and responsible functionaries.” 


It is not only in the free schooling that the democratic spirit is 
shown : 


‘* It would be entirely contrary to ‘the democratic idea’ to form separate 
schools for dirty and neglected children. As at Berlin so at Paris, I was 
surprised to find how little difference there was in the appearance of school 
children in different quarters of the city. The wealthier classes use the 
public primary schools, I think, very little at present, but I saw no groups 
of children who could be called dirty and neglected. The Paris municipality 
provides, in connexion with all its infants’ schools and primary schools, a 
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system of penny dinners, which makes undoubtedly the frequentation of 
these schools in decent attire an easier matter for the children of the poor. 
To send them decently dressed is more possible to them the less they have to 
spend on their food. And the rule of the municipality is that to children 
really poor the penny dinner shall be given free. All school children have 
also their school books and materials provided for them by the municipality 
free of cost.” 


It is impossible not to feel envious when one sees the things the 
very suggestion of which raises an outcry here working smoothly 
abroad, and taken as the natural result of the democratic spirit. 
When will that spirit take the place of the aristocratic one that rules 
among us ? 

We see, then, that in Germany, Switzerland, and France, the law 
prescribes that primary instruction shall be gratuitous, and while 
in Germany the law is disregarded over the greater part of the 
country, in Switzerland and in France it is carried out. The result 
has been, largely increased attendance at the schools, and a consider- 
able fusion of classes. The irritation and annoyance caused in 
extorting the fees from the very poor have, of course, disappeared, 
and it is difficult to estimate the advantage of the schools being 
regarded by the parents with friendly instead of with hostile eyes. 
It will probably not be long before Great Britain follows the example 
thus widely set, and it is a significant mark of progress that at the 
Trades Union Congress, which held its annual meeting during the 
first week of September, a resolution in favor of Free Education was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The corollary of Free Education is compulsion. If the community 
takes on itself the duty of providing education for the children, it has 
the right to insist that those for whom it provides shall enjoy the 
benefit of the provision. In this matter Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, speak with no uncertain voice. In Prussia, children must 
attend school from the age of five to that of fourteen. In Hamburg 
they must attend for seven years, calculated from the first school day 
in April after the child has completed its sixth year. In Saxony, the 
school attendance must be for eight years. In Switzerland primary 
instruction, as we have seen, is obligatory. In France, education is 
also compulsory, but the child can leave school at eleven, “if he has 
obtained the certificate of being up to the mark in the work of a 
primary school’’. 

The quality of the education is of no less importance than its 
obligatoriness, and on this head the German and Swiss schools appear 
to be much in advance of our own. Details of many schools are not 
given; Mr. Arnold has thought it better to take a typical German 
school, that of Hamburg, and give a full account of that, so as to 
show the kind of education provided for the German child by the 
State: 

‘‘ The fixed matters of the school course are religion, German language, 
English language, object lessons, history, geography, natural history, 
arithmetic and algebra, geometry, writing, drawing, singing and gymnastics. 
This school course has a special interest for English people, in that it 
includes the English language as one of the fixed matters of instruction. 
In general, foreign languages are optional matters, and French has the 
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preference. In Hamburg English must be taught in the popular schools 
from the third class upwards, and French comes in as an optional matter 


(the only one), and to take it the consent of the Oberschulbehirde is 
required,” 


But it is not so much the absolute range of teaching which is 
praiseworthy, as the method and result. First of all, care is taken 


not to weary scholars and teachers by prolonged strain on their 
attention. 


‘* At the end of each hour the class disperses to the corridors and play- 
ground, and the teachers to the teachers’ meeting room. In ten minutes a 
bell rings and the classes and teachers re-assemble refreshed. How much 
the work of a long morning is lightened by this simple plan may be observed 
by anyone of school experience who will pass a morning in a German or 
Swiss school.” 


No child is allowed to leave school before the age of thirteen, and 
this only under exceptional circumstances. Fourteen is the regular 
age for leaving. It is recognised that education does not consist in 


cramming for an examination, but in the prolonged discipline of the 
faculties. 


‘To release a child, as we do, from school at ten or eleven, because he 
can pass the Fifth Standard, would be thought in Germany absurd and most 
injurious. It cannot be seriously supposed that to be able to pass a certain 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, is the same thing to a 
child as a year or two of schooling, or an adequate substitute for it. To 
put the thing on no higher ground, the matters required for education may 
so rapidly be forgotten and lost! Whereas if the child remains at school 


he is still securing his hold on what he has already learnt, and also 
learning more.” 


With us every month given to education is grudged, because it 
keeps the child away from the bread-winning which is the one aim 
and object in life permitted to the poorer members of the community. 
The lad’s wages are wanted to eke out the sorry income of the family, 
and the bitter necessity of plunging into premature toil stunts the 


development of the brain which would render richer the whole future 
life. 


The aim of the Hamburg teaching is to awaken and train the 
reasoning faculties, rather than to cram the memory with facts. 


‘‘The methods of teaching in foreign schools are more gradual, more 
natural, more rational than in ours; and in speaking here of foreign schools 
I include Swiss and French schools as well as German. I often asked my- 
self why, with such large classes, the order was in general so thoroughly 
good, and why, with such long hours, the children had in general so little 
look of exhaustion or fatigue ; and the answer I could not help making to 
myself was, that the cause lay in the children being taught less mechanically 
and more naturally than with us, and being more interested. In the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, geometry, and natural science I was particularly struck 
with the patience, the clinging to oral question and answer, the avoidance 
of over-hurry, the being content to advance slowly, the securing of the 
ground.... The same thing in teaching the elements of writing and 
reading, and in training children to answer questions put to them; the same 
patience, the same care to make the child sure of his ground. A child 
asked a question is apt to answer by a single word, or a word or two, and 
the questioner is apt to fill out the answer in his own mind and to accept it. 
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But in Germany it is a regular exercise for children to be made to give their 
answers complete, and the discipline in accuracy and collectedness which is 
thus obtained is very valuable. 

‘* But the higher one rises in a German school the more is the superiority 
of the instruction over ours visible. Again and again I find wriiten in my 
notes, The children human. They had been brought under teaching of a 
quality to touch and interest them, and were being formed by it. The 
fault of the teaching in our popular schools at home is, as I have often 
said, that it is so little formative; it gives the children the power to read 
the newspapers, to write a letter, to cast accounts, and gives them a certain 
number of pieces of knowledge, but it does little to touch their natures and 
to mould them. You hear often people of the richer class in England wish- 
ing that they and their children were as well educated as the children of an 
elementary school; they mean that they wish they wrote as good a hand, 
worked sums as rapidly and correctly, and had as many facts of geography 
at command; but they suppose themselves retaining all the while the 
fuller cultivation of taste and feeling which is their advantage and their 
children’s advantage over the pupils of the elementary school at present, 
and they forget that it is within the power of the popular school, and should 
be its aim, to do much for this cultivation, although our schools accomplish 
for it so very little. The excellent maxim of that true friend of education, 
the German schoolmaster, John Comenius, ‘the aim is to train generally all 
who are born men to all which is human’, does in some considerable degree 
govern the proceedings of popular schools in German countries, and now in 
France also, but in England hardly at all.” 


Very significant were the failures of Mr. Arnold in his efforts to 
secure written exercises of pupils in German schools : 


‘In order to procure specimens of examination papers worked under the 
same conditions as ours, I took abroad with me a number of the arithmetic 
cards in use in my own district, and would have set them to children of 
the same age as the children who have to work them here at home. But there 
was first of all the difficulty that most sums on our cards deal with our 
English money, weights, and measures, not familiar to foreign children. 
And even when I found sums in vulgar and decimal fractions, where this 
difficulty did not exist, the whole spirit and course of teaching in a foreign 
school was, I found, opposed to setting in school hours a number of sums 
and leaving the children to do them by themselves. Our notion is to give 
children the rule for doing a sum, and then test them by seeing if by that 
rule they can do so many sums right. The notion of a German teacher is 
that the school hour for arithmetic is to be employed in ascertaining that 
the children understand the rule and the processes to which it is applied. 
For each branch of their instruction there is in the plan of instruction a 
lehrziel, an aim and object prescribed for the teacher to have in view. In 
teaching arithmetic, says the Saxon programme, ‘the instruction is to 
render the pupils capable of solving, independently and with certainty, the 
calculations which are likely to come before them in their ordinary life’. 
It is thought that this aim is best attained by oral teaching and question- 
ing. When, therefore, in order to test a class, I put a sum in vulgar frac- 
tions upon the black-board, the teacher, as a matter of course, asked me to 
call up children to the black-board and let them work it before me, giving 
their reason for every stage in the process. The same with dictation: if I 
gave a passage for dictation, the teacher’s notion was that in school time 
children were to be tested in writing from dictation by being brought up 
one after the other to the black board, writing what was dictated, and 
being questioned on punctuation and other matters as they wrote. The 
children acquitted themselves very well, both in their sums and in their 
writing from dictation ; but I secured in this way no bundle of exercises to 
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carry off with me, and I found that without uncivil persistency I could not 
make the teachers depart from the methods natural to them.” 


This personal teaching is the key to real education. A child put 
down to puzzle out a sum by a rule not clearly grasped, setting down 
figures because he is told to multiply by one group and to divide by 
another, has really gained very little when he has worked his sum 
out right. But if the child works the sum to the teacher, explaining 
his process as he goes, the reasoning power is developed; and if this 
is done in class, the whole class is benefited, and the knowledge gained 
is capable of application to a new example. 


In the higher classes literature is taught in a fashion only found 
in England in our high schools: 


‘* At Drachenberg, near Dresden, I went with Mr. Griillich, the inspector, 
into a schoolroom where the head class were reading a ballad of Goethe, 
Der Stinger ; Mr. Grillich took the book, asked the children questions about 
the life of Goethe, made them read the poem, asked them to compare it 
with a ballad of Schiller in the same volume, Der (traf von Habsburg, drew 
from them the differences between the two ballads, what their charm was, 
where lay the interest of the Middle Age for us, and of chivalry, and so on. 
The performance was not a solo by a clever inspector, the part in it taken 
by the children was active and intelligent, such as would be called good if 
coming from children in an altogether higher class of school, and such as 
proved under what capable teaching they must have been. In Hamburg, 
again, in English, and at Zurich, in French, I heard children read and 
translate a foreign language with a power and a pronunciation such as I 
have never found in an elementary school at home, and which I should call 
good if I found it in some high-class school for young ladies. At Zurich, 
I remember, we passed from reading and translating to grammar, and the 
children were questioned about the place of pronominal objects in a French 
sentence. Imagine a child in one of our popular schools knowing, on being 
asked, why we say on me le rend but on le lui rend, and what is the rule on 
the subject !” 


In France religion is, of course, banished from the schools, and I 
cannot omit a curious little experience of Mr. Arnold’s in a French 
school. Being strongly sentimental in regard to religion, Mr. 
Arnold does not approve of French Secularism in matters educational, 
and complains that the “‘moral and civic instruction” given in place 
of superstitious teaching was in general decorous and dull: 


‘The most effective thing I heard owed its effectiveness, perhaps, chiefly to 
the shock of surprise which it occasioned. The thing was this. A child 
was asked the question, so common in the training of the young, To whom 
do you owe all that you are enjoying here, this fine schoolroom, these 
pictures, these books, this splendid city, all that gives security, comfort, and 
pleasure to your life: who gave it all to you? I listened languidly at first, 
but my interest awoke as it occurred to me: surely all this can be leading up 
to but one answer, the established answer, God, and that answer may not be 
given here. And it was not given; the answer at last to the question put 
to the child, Who is your benefactor? was this: Ht bien, c’est le pays ; 
‘Your benefactor is your country.’ The force of civic instruction, whatever 
we may say as to moral, could hardly, perhaps, further go.” 


And why not “moral”, I wonder. If only this sound and truthful 

presentment of facts were generally taught to children in lieu of 

religious fancies, we might hope for some revival of that feeling of 
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civic duty, the loss of which in modern Europe is one of the saddest 
results of Christianity. 

Surely this report of Mr. Arnold’s deserves the serious attention 
of the working classes in this country. Wealthy as England is, she 
lags behind in this vital matter of popular education, and but a few 
crumbs thereof fall from the rich man’s table. The first thing is to 
make attendance at the primary schools compulsory on all classes alike. 
The next, to establish secondary and also technical schools, through 
which the lads and lasses must pass when they leave the primary 
ones. Primary instruction should consist of the subjects taught at 
Hamburg, omitting religion, and substituting English for German, 
and French for English. In the secondary schools there should be 
alternative courses, the scholars following the courses for which their 
respective abilities fitted them. In the technical schools trades would, 
of course, be taught, and every child should learn one trade thoroughly. 
When the attendance at the community schools is made obligatory on 
all alike, there will be very little disposition to ‘‘scamp” the educa- 
tion given. All classes will share its benefits, and, as in Switzerland, 
the schools will be established by the people for themselves, and not 
by the “classes” for the ‘‘ masses’’. 

The cost of such education as this would, of course, be large; but 
if the burden be felt to be too great it might be lightened by the 
abolition of a prince or two, or by abstaining from a ‘‘little war’’. 
The millions, e.g., wasted in Egypt and in the Soudan would have 
paid a pretty big schoolmaster’s bill, and while millions spent in war 
cause untold misery, millions spent in education bear fruit a hundred- 
fold in human progress and in human happiness. 

Annie Besant. 
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(Concluded from p. 144.) 


In Professor Sanday we have a representative of professional Chris- 
tian exegetics: in Mr. E. 8. Talbot, M.A., Warden of Keble College, 
we have, I presume, a representative of the official Oxford mind as 
applying the methods of Christian intelligence to the broad issues of 
practical philosophy. To the head of a college one looks for some 
vigor of understanding and even some turn for philosophy; it being 
natural to assume that he will be so far above the average student in 
breadth of thought as to be able to impress the youth about him with 
some sense of the worth of his opinion. Now it would not, of course, 
be fair to try the Warden of Keble once for all by the paper entitled 
‘ Difficulties about Christianity no reason for disbelieving it”’; but it 
is impossible not to have one’s notion of his calibre somewhat colored 
by that performance. 

The first remark of a critical reader on Mr. Talbot’s tract is that 
his title is explicitly absurd. As his second page shows, the learned 
warden himself sees that the only reasons for disbelieving anything 
are simply “difficulties”; and that, however one’s decision may 
tinally go in a given case, any difficulties in connexion with it repre- 
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sented some “reasons” for doubt. By ‘no reason” Mr. Talbot simply 
means ‘not sufficient reason”; and that slipshod beginning is signi- 
ficant of the loose fashion in which he has gone to work. No title, 
however, could do much for the thesis Mr. Talbot maintains: “that 
true religion is sure to have difficuities ’’. 


“This”, says Mr. Talbot, “does not mean that ‘the more difficulties 
the better’; or that Christians do not mind how much the argument goes 
against them, and believe in spite of their reason. Of course difficulties 
must be considered and fairly met, and each difficulty counts for something, 
at least at first sight, in an argument against religion; and difficulties 
many enough or great enough would serve to crush religion. But, side by 
side with this, it is true, as shall be shown, that there must be difficulties 
about religion, so that a certain amount of difficulty of certain kinds need 
not encourage its enemies nor disturb its friends.” 


The argument is, then, that a true religion must have difficulties, and 
that the difficulties of Christianity are difficulties of the right sort. 
As the warden admits that difficulties are primd facie reasons for dis- 
believing, and also implies that the difficulties of his religion 
have not been solved—else they would no longer be difficulties 
—he must be taken to hold that you know a religion to be 
true by the fact that the evidence for it is incomplete, and 
that there is contrary evidence which you cannot explain away. 
And he goes on to ask: ‘What should we think of a man who 
came professing [a] religion without difficulties? Probably we 
should feel disgust. And we should feel this disgust because 
there is nothing more offensive than to be ‘cock-sure’, to have a pat 
answer on the biggest matters that the mind can think of”. I doubt 
if any disputant ever offered such a suicidal proof of his own propo- 
sition. What bigger matter, from the religious point of view, can 
there be than the problem as to what our sensations would be if we 
were presented with a complete explanation of the universe? But 
the warden of Keble knows all about it beforehand, and has his cock- 
sure answer as pat as any boy primed in his catechism. The axiom 
that ‘true religion is sure to have difficulties” constitutes, I submit, 
a sample of cock-sure assertion which the human mind will not soon 
surpass. 

One does not, however, call this kind of cocksureness offensive. 
Offensive is not the proper word. I will use a euphemism, and simply 
call it ludicrous. For, as is obvious enough, the warden does not 
realise what he says; the trouble being that he is without the power 
to reason consecutively. Having said that true religion must have 
difficulties, he cannot really suppose the case of a religion with none ; 
and what he means—or what he would mean if there were distinct 
ideas behind his words—is that a man who should profess to give us 4 
religion (7.¢., a theistic religion) with no difficulties would be making 
a false pretence ; that his religion would have “difficulties” inasmuch 
as it would of necessity fail to explain what Mr. Talbot truly alleges 
to be unexplainable, ‘‘God’s ways of working”, or, to put it accu- 
rately, the anomalies of the theistic theory of the universe. If we 
were disgusted (and ordinary Christians probably would be, though 
Atheists are hardened to that sort of thing) it would be with an absurd 
pretence to have disposed of a difficulty which the new pretence would 
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itself show to be insurmountable. Which is a different thing from 
being offended, as Mr. Talbot says we should be, at finding all our 
difficulties actually disposed of. And even here the Warden would 
confute himself, for he would be rejecting a religion on the score of a 
“ difficulty ”’. 

Thus far Mr. Talbot has been playing fast and loose with the word 
“ difficulties”, using it, without saying so, to mean ‘ failure to ex- 
plain the universe”. When he says we do not look for a religion 
without ‘difficulties’? he simply means that we do not believe any 
book could explain the universe to our intelligences. Now, no 
rational person ever has that proposition in his mind when he speaks 
of the difficulties about believing Christianity. He is thinking of 
the incredible tales, the flat contradictions, the absurdities, and the 
brutalities, presented by the Bible as a revelation of a supernatural 
mind. So far from regarding these “ difficulties” as even necessary 
adjuncts of a human imposture, any sceptic, almost, would undertake 
to construct an infinitely more plausible narrative. If Mr. Talbot 
means to say that a “ true religion’’ must needs present what human 
reason regards as a preposterous set of fables, represent the deity as 
a magnified barbarian with a barbarian’s notions of justice, and out- 
rage the most elementary notions of historic truth—then one can only 
say that he begs the question rather more absurdly than the most un- 
educated Christians one meets. But I do not take him to fully intend 
quite such an insane assertion. When he comes to deal with the 
practical ‘difficulties about Christianity”, he just falls back on the 
more familiar and indeed not greatly more rational argument that, 
seeing there are many things we do not understand in the world, the 
details of the Christian religion may be true although we do not 
understand how they possibly can be. We do not know the springs of 
the universe: may there not be a Trinity in Unity? All history offers 
‘‘ difficulties’: why should we be surprised if Christian history does ? 
and soon. The most extraordinary thing about this kind of reasoning 
is that it should be so persistently employed by men who are expressly 
concerned with the study of non-Christian mythology and fabulous 
history, and who never dream of making “difficulty” a reason for 
belief in that field. Roman fable has it that Romulus and Remus, the 
alleged founders of Rome, were children of the god Mars, and were 
suckled by a wolf. Does the weakest mind in Oxford reason that, 
because there are ‘‘ difficulties” in all history, we ought not to dis- 
believe that narrative? Neither Christian, pagan, nor man will say 
so. Yet the logical force of the argument of the Warden of Keble 
amounts precisely to that. Not only would it make out all historical 
fables to be truths, but it would prove all religions to be equally true. 
Mohammedanism and Mormonism have their miracles and their 
absurdities just like Christianity: ‘‘true religion is sure to have 
difficulties” ; why then should not Moslem and Mormon difficulties be 
allowed weight as such? If “true religion” must have difficulties 
it is nevertheless certain that false religions—false that is, even in the 
opinion of Mr. Talbot—do have them; so that the false faiths have 
the very credentials of the true. Is it that the faith with most diffi- 
culties wins? Mr. Talbot says that is not his thesis; but he really 
might as well make it so. Tried by that test his religion would stand 
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a fair chance ; and the canon would not be appreciably sillier than his 
argument as it stands. 

As he goes on, Mr. Talbot appears to become dimly conscious how 
senseless—for I can only so characterise it—is his line of argument; 
and he falls back finally on the hardest worn of all the pleas for his 
faith—the argument that its influence proves it to be divine. In this 
he was, as his fellow-religionists would say, wise in his generation. 
Flatly as history contradicts the claims made for the moralising 
influence of the Christian faith, no historic falsity passes more widely 
current than the cant doctrine that Christianity has civilised and 
moralised mankind. The people who know next to nothing about 
history naturally believe it most readily, but religious endowments 
and the force of prejudice produce an abundant proclamation of it 
from men who know more; and it is found that some who can see 
clearly enough the kinship between the Christian and all other 
mythologies, hold stedfastly to the delusion that somehow this par- 
ticular body of untruth makes mankind better. Mr. Talbot, how- 
ever, saves us the trouble of confuting him in detail. While arguing 
that the moral results of Christianity vindicate it, he positively declares 
that the notorious badness of these results is the chief cause of oppo- 
sition to Christianity. ‘‘It has always offered as its great sign or 
proof, greater than miracles, its power and influence visible in the 
bettered lives and ways of men. And as this is the great proof of 
Christianity, so its greatest difficulty is caused by the faults and 
inconsistencies of Christians.” That is to say, its great difficulty is 
that its great proof does not exist! Is there any subject but “ re- 
vealed religion” on which grown men could so stultify themselves ? 

It may be that the warden of Keble is a wiser man than he shows 
himself in this discourse. Perhaps it is that in composing a tract for 
the East End he thought it prudent to adjust his mind to the level of 
babes and sucklings. There can be no question, however, that the 
effort has not brought forth wisdom; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that in the region for which the teaching was designed there 
are many hundreds of working men, with no pretensions to university 
culture, who could pull the essay of the Warden of Keble to pieces 
much more easily than he wrote it. And when university dignitaries 
thus bewray themselves before the common people it is impossible 
not to suspect that their faculties do really partake of the inferiority 
their writings exemplify. That is the impression resulting at every 
step from a perusal of the whole series of ‘‘Oxford House Papers”. 
One does not detect in a single essay the utterance of an efficient 
mind—a mind, that is, fairly abreast of modern thought and know- 
ledge, and qualified to discuss the issues these involve with educate: 
men of good understanding. Such an exhibition as has been mad» 
by Mr. Gladstone in his paper on Genesis does indeed prove that an 
educated man may still combine with wide accomplishments and much 
mental vigor the puerilities of an average mind of the Middle Ages; 
but that is an almost unique case of survival. One takes as a test the 
ordinary run of able men, or of the better university men; and I 
shall wait for further evidence before I believe that the kind cf 
stuff Mr. Talbot has put into his Oxford House Paper can now pass 
muster even in the society of Keble, 
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Whether or not Mr. Talbot is to be regarded as an intelligence of 
the order his tract would suggest, it seems beyond question that some 
of the contributors to the Oxford House series are genuine drivellers 
enough. Take, for instance, Mr. V. 8. 8. Coles, M.A., Librarian of 
the Pusey House, who writes on “Salvation”. That essay is about 
as well calculated to meet the Freethought propaganda as is the 
average leaflet of warning to sinners. ‘The faith of a Christian”’, 
Mr. Coles intimates, ‘‘is the only relief, the only clue” to the con- 
templation of the problem of human destinies. 





“They who believe in Christ know that to His eye there is order through 
all the confusion, hope and purpose through all the dark misery. oe 
If Jesus Christ were to show himself in London with all His glory to-day, 
the multitudes would fall apart to His right hand and His left, and we 
should see, in clear and unmistakable separation, the companies of the saved 
and the lost. . . . The saved would not be the wealthy, or the learned, 
or the fair, or the strong, or the healthy, or the respectable: nay, they 
would not coincide with the number of those who are baptised, or who 
communicate, or who profess and call themselves Christians; and the lost 
would not be simply the men who do not go toa place of worship, nor those 
who are not enrolled in the family of Christ’s Church; still less would they 
be the wretched, or the ignorant, or the weak ; least of all would they be 
the poor. The dividing line goes in and out amongst these classes, parting 
those who are in the way of salvation from those who are not,—those who, 
if to-day their life-trial were to end, would be for ever in the light and 
peace of God, from those who, if they were judged to-day, would be found 
to have parted themselves for ever from Him’”’, 


And Mr. Coles goes on to furnish, as a teaching of ‘matchless 
importance”, the ‘simple statement”? that salvation is ‘a right 
relation to Jesus Christ”. What that desirable relation is, I have 
lamentably failed to gather from Mr. Coles’ tract. He informs us 
that “if a man who belongs to a false religion is saved, it will 
be in spite of its being false, and because the falsehood has not 
ss his human heart. It will be because he has done his 

est to be true to (sic) God’s secret dealings with him”. Whatever that 
may mean, it is not, on the face of it, quite the same thing as being 
in ‘‘right relation to Jesus Christ”. To the Freethinker Mr. Coles 
offers this lucid counsel: ‘‘ First see how you stand as to faith in 
Christ, and then consider what is His will for you as to His Church”’. 
And we have scraps of practical wisdom such as this: ‘To refuse 
Baptism would be to refuse His will, and to break with Him”. Tho 
rest of the essay is of a piece—Sunday-school-teacher’s prattle, pure 
and simple. 

I am not concerned to compare Mr. Coles’ revelations with the state- 
ments of the New Testament and the official teaching of the Churches. 
Contradictions in these directions are too common to be well worth 
dwelling on; and in any case one does not argue with gentlemen 
who reason after the manner of the Salvation Army. But one would 
like to know whether, in thus introducing into their series such a 
piece of conventual babble, the gentlemen of Oxford House supposed 
they were tending to check the spread of Freethought in the East End. 
Do they assume that ‘even young men and lads”’, as they amazedly 
put it, who have been primed with objections to Christianity, are 
likely to be reconverted by the infantile reflexions of Mr. Coles? Is 
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that the kind of thing they would employ by way of laying the 
religious doubts of a moderately intelligent undergraduate? I fancy 
not; and if not, their good taste is, perhaps, as much to be questioned 
as their judgment in this intimation of their estimate of East End 
intelligence. 

Still, we are not entitled to assume that the thinnest namby- 
pamby in the series is not entirely to the mind of Christian Oxford 
men. We can gather from the ratiocination of Professor Sanday that 
a contemporary don may devoutly accept as divine truth the story 
of the instantaneous healing of a blind man’s eyes by the application 
of dirt and divine saliva, and at the same time reject as childish a 
hundred similar stories because they are not found in Canonical 
books; though this kind of critic, as we have seen, will talk with 
more than Arnoldian superiority about the sadly unequal character of 
‘our English culture’’. Dr. Francis Paget, who writes Paper No. IL., 
on ‘“ Everlasting Punishment,” is a Canon of Christ Church, and it 
would be difficult to find words which should fitly describe Canon 
Paget’s ways of thinking from the point of view of reason and civi- 
lised culture. He has written his tract by way of sharing with others 
‘the help which the writer found in Dr. Pusey’s book entitled ‘ What 
is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment?’” The precious help 
consists, so far as I can gather, in being able to believe that ‘‘the 
lost”, instead of being eternally roasted in a lake of fire, as is 
commonly understood, will live eternally in a condition of mental 
torture from the perpetual activity of their own evil passions. There 
are in this tract a number of the usual devices of orthodox statement. 
While admitting later that ‘“‘many Christian writers and preachers 
have given grounds for” all the conceptions he controverts, Dr. Paget 
does not scruple to begin by saying that one of these views is ‘‘a 
caricature of Christianity, which any well-instructed believer would 
disown”. ‘The reverend Canon cannot but know that the doctrines in 
question are part of the established systematic theology of Protestant- 
ism. He is saying in effect that nine out of ten Protestant Christians 
for centuries have taken a caricature for the truth, and that many of 
the most famous theologians have been ill-instructed. He meets the 
doctrine of predestination to perdition by such a passage as this :— 
‘On the contrary, the Bible says expressly that God would have all 
men to be saved (1 Tim. ii., 4); that His will, when creating every 
separate man, has been that one more being might rejoice for ever in 
perfect and everlasting happiness.” It does not occur to Canon Paget 
to remember that a page or two earlier in the Testament (2 Thess. 
ii., 11) is this passage: ‘‘ And for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie; that all might be 
damned who believed not the truth;” or, as it is put in the graceful 
academic English of the Revisers, ‘‘God sendeth them a working 
of error [Gr. évépyevavy tAavys], that they should believe a lie: that 
they all might be judged [Gr. xp:6é0:] who believed not the truth”. 
The Canon further deals with the doctrine that ‘‘a vast multitude 
of people are to burn for ever”, meeting it thus: ‘ Far from assert- 
ing this, the Bible and the Church only speak positively of one 
man in all the centuries of history as lost—namely Judas Iscariot. 
Of no one else who has ever lived has any man any right or warrant 
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to deny that he may be found at last in heaven.” It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive an equivocation more trivial, considered as addressed 
to intelligent Freethinkers, or more disingenuous, considered as urged 
on general readers. Canon Paget knows as well as other people the 
bundle of explicit texts in which it is taught that many shall be 
called and few chosen, that few enter in by the narrow gate, that 
broad is the way which leadeth to destruction, and so forth. Of 
these he does not quote a single one. What he does is to cite a point- 
less passage from the Dean of St. Paul’s; and one in which Dr. Pusey 
says: ‘* We know absolutely nothing of the proportion of the saved to the 
lost”’—as if even that utterance denied that the Bible teaches there 
will be a great many lost. I have seen politicians called hard names 
for more modest jesuitries. 

In point of fact, the “‘ help” derivable at Canon Paget’s hands 
from Dr. Pusey is got by taking a view which was not Pusey’s. 
“The everlasting fire,” says that writer, ‘“‘is from the very first, with 
very few notable exceptions, so uniformly spoken of by those who 
speak of the future punishment at all, that I myself believe it literally, 
although those who do not receive it are free not to receive it. The 
Church, which has laid down eternity of punishment to be matter of 
Faith, has not laid down the material character of the punishment” 
(‘What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment,” 3rd ed., p. ix.). 
How Dr. Pusey could reconcile the latter statement with the 
Athanasian Creed and the Commination Service, I do not clearly under- 
stand, but that is a matter of no present importance. Nor need we 
concern ourselves as to how far Canon Paget is distorting his Church 
standards in his attempt to get rid of a burning hell—an attempt 
which, after the brave words at the outset about caricatures of 
Christianity, comes down to a claim that the hell-pictures of popular 
preachers ‘‘ are no necessary part of the Church’s teaching’. What 
is much more noteworthy than an issue of that kind is the nature of 
the new view of hell which Canon Paget thinks so much more tolerable 
than the old, to ‘“‘ our more careful and sensitive generation ’’. 

The new theory is, briefly, that the lost souls are those which are 
incurably had—the malevolent and envious, those who have no love 
for good, or no capacity for love at all, and who accordingly could not 
be happy among the good, or in the neighborhood of God. ‘These, 
having been unhappy in this life because of their innate malevolence, 
are to live through all eternity in a state of similar joyless spleen, by 
way of punishment not for wrong-doing, but for being what God 
made them. Canon Paget brings his meaning home by an analogical 
argument. An ill-conditioned villain, after committing some sin, 
goes home to his wife and family, full of evil thoughts. The wife 
does her best to make him happy, but it only hardens his heart. 
‘‘ He scowls at the children, and curses his wife; and then sits down 
by the fire, to spend his time in sulky silence and vile thoughts and 
stupid, senseless rage. A hideous and ghastly picture, is it not? 
Who is to blame for it? Anyhow, not the wife.” Then comes the 
Canon’s philosophic application of his parable. We are to imagine 
such a villain in a state of immortality. ‘‘ What can such a heart do 
but only go on and on in the black despair and misery of perpetual 
hatred? And how can such misery ever have an end? And what is 
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this but hell? And who is to blame for it? Anyhow, not Almighty 
God.” That is to say, the Almighty God who made the villain, 
knowing what he would be, pre-ordaining his villainies, and giving 
him such a brain and such a lot in life as would produce them—this 
God is in the same position of helplessness as the unhappy wife who 
trembles at the scowl of the helpmeet whom the same God had 
assigned her. ‘There are cases in which it is well to speak strongly, 
and I feel bound to say that the theory of life and morals here set 
forth is to my mind as odious as it is imbecile. For its time, it is 
positively more execrable than the doctrine it seeks to displace. The 
old notion that men were to be eternally punished for wrong-doing 
was in keeping with ancient barbarism and the confused psychology 
of the days before science. But to construct in the nineteenth century, 
in the face of all that is understood as to heredity and brain 
functions, a scheme of transcendental morals in which an omnipotent 
deity creates for all eternity instruments of evil, and then holds them 
in eternal loathing for being what he created them—this is to impose 
darkness on light, to poison small minds with a new superstition, 
sinister as the old, and just as flatly repugnant to right reason. 
Small minds, one says; for only such can miss seeing either the 
moral atrocity of the principles implied’ or the blatant folly of the 
reasoning with which they are justified. But there are, unhappily, 
small minds in plenty, and here is the machinery for their perversion 
—zealous unwisdom and endowed incompetence, all the more potent 
for harm because of the leaven of unenlightened philanthropy. 
This Oxford Canon and Doctor of Divinity, who comes forward to 
enlighten East-end sceptics, is their inferior alike in logical grasp and 
in the moral sense. He will assuredly not make converts; but he 
may supplement the work of the Salvation Army, and partly supersede 
the grisly fanaticism native to the East End with the more maudlin 
products of Oxford. If good comes of this morbid importation, it 
will be a striking proof of the capacity of the East End to work its 
own salvation. 

But it would unduly widen the scope of this criticism to dwell on 
the moral tendencies of Oxford evangelism. Its object was an exami- 
nation of the new Paleyism; and perhaps most readers will feel they 
have seen enough of the methods and the products of that egregious 
movement. Its outcome in the Oxford House Papers is indeed a 
monotony of ineptitude. Whether they deal with Christian evidences, 





1 Some qualification of this would seem to be necessary when an evidently 
kindly and candid writer in the ‘‘ Christian Socialist ’’ is found stating that Canon 
Paget in this tract ‘‘ sets forth the kindlier view [as to eternal punishment] which 
readers of J. H. Newman’s ‘ Callista’ are familiar with’’. It is one more proof 
of the darkening and stupefying influence of religious faith that it can make good 
men regard as “kindly’’ the ghastly imagination of a Hades peopled by 
irremediably perverted minds, stung for ever by their own venom, created thus 
morally insane for an eternity of futile horror, for no other reason than that it 
pleased their Creator so to will. The hideousness of the conception is little relieved 
by the glaring absurdity of the definition of omnipotence on which it is based. 

Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum. 
And many people who can tranquilly harbor such nightmares as these, regard as 
something dreadful the idea of a silent extinction of all human troubles in the heal- 
ing bosom of the earth. 
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. with questions of dogma, with moral principles, with philosophy, or 
with politics, there is the same note of shallowness, the same unfit- 
ness for serious dialectics, the same transparent legerdemain of words, 
the same inability to see what an argument is really worth. In 
matters of philosophy, I do not hesitate to say, the writers are one 
and all undeserving of a moment’s hearing from any fairly-equipped 
reader—undeserving, that is, as they exhibit themselves here, what- 
ever may be their normal efficiency. The essay ‘‘Can man know God?”’, 
by Mr. T. B. Strong, B.A., Lecturer of Christ Church, is perhaps the 
most flawless sample of sustained inconsequence ever submitted to 
the religious world. His first step is to assume ‘‘God” without 
definition ; and the second, to allege that man ‘‘sees God through 
the glory of the world”; after having incidentally mentioned that in 
listening to music man ‘acts asa spirit”. ‘It is in Nature”, then 
says Mr. Strong, ‘‘that men have most often sought Him; but it is 
in Nature where (se) men have most easily lost sight of Him, and of 
their own spiritual nature too” ; so that while “‘man can know God 
in Nature’, ‘the Religion of Nature in this sense { what sense ?| is 
neither sufficient nor final ’’—that is to say, man can not know God in 
Nature. Now we take the third step. The ‘ Word of the Lord 
came” to the Jewish prophets, who accordingly ‘‘ answered ... . 
the spiritual needs of their time”—that is, they knew God because 
Ged specially introduced himself—and finally ‘“‘in the Incarnate 
Christ we recognise the final answer to all needs and cravings of the 
human soul. In Christ the material human nature became a bridge 
instead of a barrier between us and God”. That is how Oxford 
House demonstrates: you set out without defining your terms; you 
make two false starts; and then you beg the question, with the entire 
Christian religion to boot. So reasons the serious schoolgirl, unpre- 
scient of Girton. 

Mr. W. Lock’s “‘ Why do we call the Bible inspired?” is a some- 
what different performance. Having nothing to demonstrate, he 
begins by defining ‘‘ Bible” and “inspiration”; and then, before he 
has offered a hint of proof that there is any such thing as the inspi- 
ration he describes, he assumes (p. 6) that the Bible is the ‘‘record of 
inspired men ”’ belonging to ‘“‘ what we may call an inspired nation” ; 
and (p. 17) that an ‘‘ abiding interpreter ”’ is provided in ‘‘ the Church”, 
which, in the terms of the statement, is inspired likewise. So that 
‘we call the Bible inspired” because ‘‘we” too are inspired, and 
because that is our view of the Bible—a short and easy way with the 
sceptics. It would seem that Oxford House cannot produce a tract 
with as much semblance of logic as an average newspaper article. 
Mr. Spencer L. Holland, B.A., of Christ Church, Barrister-at-law, 
writing on ‘“‘The National Church of a Democratic State”, thus 
delivers himself :—‘‘ Disendow the Church, and tithes would be 
merged in rent, or the rent be remitted by their amount. In neither 
case would the National Exchequer profit, only private interests, thus 
showing that this form of Church property is not the State’s property 
in the sense generally attributed to those words.” As if it were not 
perfectly open to the State to apply the tithes to whatever new purpose 
it pleases! What would be said by an average journal, on the side 
of disestablishment, concerning a politician who spoke so ? 
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The paper on ‘‘ Magna Carta—The Church and English Freedom”, 
whatever may have been the object of including it in an anti-Free- 
thought propaganda, has simply the effect of a practical joke; and 
Mr. G. W. Gent’s ‘‘ Fraternity” is scarcely better entitled to serious 
attention. The central issue, according to the prospectus of the 
Oxford House series, is between Christianity and Freethought, and 
here comes a Christian to tell Freethinkers that on his side is to be 
found the balance of the spirit of brotherhood and of love of liberty. 
The Freethinkers happen to know better. They have seen with their 
own eyes how the very slavery of which Mr. Gent credits the abolition 
to Christianity, has found in Christians its most fervent supporters 
(vide National Reformer, Aug. 22, pp. 116-7); how the Church, as repre- 
sented in England by its bishops, has strenuously resisted every step 
towards fuller social and political liberty; and how every iniquitous 
war on which England enters—and they are all iniquitous—is blessed 
and prayed for by the Church from end to end of the land, the only 
bodies who invariably oppose aggression being, with one exception, 
the unbelievers. If Mr. Gent simply means that ideal Christianity, 
as he would like to have it, would promote fraternity, then he is say- 
ing nothing to the purpose, unless he means to deny that Freethinkers 
generally care less for a better state of things than he ; in which case, 
his appeal to their best instincts would be idle. On his line of argu- 
ment, he might as well join them as they him. 

The truth is, these gentlemen are out of their proper sphere when 
they seek to employ the weapons of reason. Logical discernment has no 
part in their idiosyncracy. And to a Freethinker the circumstance is 
the reverse of perplexing. In these days—if his general way of 
thinking is right—it can only in rare cases happen that a really logical 
intellect is attracted to the Church or the Church’s cause. When 
such an intellect chances to have an overpowering religious bias, it 
will tend much more readily to use its powers by way of justifying 
a particular set of dogmas against others, or of reducing its religious 
thinking to consistency, than of arguing for the truth of revelation or 
for the soundness of theistic philosophy in general. Such a mind we 
see in Newman. The dabblers in Christian evidences and popular 
theology and theosophy, on the other hand, are the typical amateur 
minds, lacking alike in originality and in judicial power, but led by a 
not ungenerous zeal to employ their limited resources for the cause on 
which are centred their early associations and their inherited 
sympathies. The body of ecclesiastical endowments to-day constitutes 
a solid material support for the activities of such minds; the cause of 
unreason being thus promoted and buttressed by a great body of 
wealth, while that of rationalism has laboriously to make its way by 
its inherent powers and merits, in the teeth of the hostility of habit, 
ignorance, cowardice, and stupidity in general; and of that vast force 
of paid combatants, powerful collectively if despicable as single foemen, 
of whom some are honorable enough, but many are the sheerest 
mercenaries, truthless, lawless, ruffianly. Add to this that in sucha 
society as ours, with no securities for the selection of the fittest heads 
for any sort of work, the merely rich or comfortable classes are alone 
represented in the two great universities; so that hundreds of gentle- 
men who would be best employed in extremely modest positions are 
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set to supervise the spiritual welfare of classes which include many 
men who might be in every way their recognisable intellectual superiors 
if fortune had permitted—men with a better natural turn for scholar- 
ship, for close reasoning, for sound thought; showing the latter 
superiority as it is, indeed, in their saner philosophy and much more 
acute argumentation. Thus is mediocrity enthroned among us, and 
its theories of life propagated and sanctioned. And yet, looking to the 
outcome as represented by these Oxford House Papers, one cannot 
well conceive the endowed resistance to moral and intellectual advance 
having more than a partial or temporary success. 
Joun Rozerrson. 
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Tue Zetland Islands are upwards of one hundred in number, varying 
in size from the Mainland, which is about seventy miles in length and 
thirty at its greatest breadth, to small rocks not even affording 
pasturage to sheep. The outlines of all the islands are very irregular, 
long bays or voes indenting them so deeply that no point is more than 
three miles from the sea. The country is hilly, but none of the hills 
are very lofty. Twenty-eight of the islands are inhabited, some of the 
smaller islands containing only two, or in some cases only one family. 
The population in 1861 was 31,670, viz., 18,677 females and 13,055 
males. The population in 1871 was 31,605, viz., 18,525 females and 
13,080 males, and in 1881 29,705, viz., 17,049 females and 12,656 
males, showing a decrease of 1,903 males. The census is taken at a 
time of the year when many men who are sailors in the merchant 
service are absent from their homes, which they visit once a year or 
oftener. But still the curious fact remains that the female population 
outnumbers the male, and that has, most probably, led to the develop- 
ment of the special Zetland industry of knitting by the females, and 
the fineness of the wool of the small native Zetland sheep also gave 
a very early impulse to it. It is recorded that in the seventeenth 
century a great fair for the sale of hosiery was held every year on the 
occasion of the visit of the Dutch fishing fleet to Bressay Sound. 

The finer articles, now known as Zetland shawls, veils, etc., were 
not manufactured till a much more recent date. Dr. Edmonstone, one 
of the best historians of the Islands, speaks of stockings as if they 
were the only product of the Zetland knitters’ industry, and stockings 
and gloves are the only articles of woollen manufacture specified as 
made in Zetland by the writers of the Statistical Account in 1841. 
Originally the trade was entirely carried on by persons knitting the 
wool grown by their own flocks, or procured from their neighbors; 
and they bartered—as they still do—the articles so made to merchants 
in Lerwick and elsewhere for goods of every kind. 

A much older industry (for the dyes and patterns were romantically 
introduced in 1588, nearly three hundred years ago) is shown, in the 
present Edinburgh exhibition, from one of the small islands of the 
Zetland group. 
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This island is situated half way between Orkney and Zetland, 
being about twenty-five miles distant from each. It is about two 
miles in length and one in breadth. The population in 1861 was 380, 
but after a season of great scarcity, about 100 of the people emigrated 
to America. Emigration has taken place also at other times, and thus 
there have come to be colonies of Fair Islanders in Kirkwall and 
Stronsay in Orkney. At present the island is inhabited by about forty 
families, or about 200 persons. 

The great historical incident connected with this island was the 
wreck in Sivars Geo of one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, 
commanded by Juan Gomez de Medina, ‘‘ El Gran Grifon”, on 17th 
September, 1588. The enforced residence of the shipwrecked 
Spaniards enabled the islanders to learn of them the arts of dyeing 
and knitting the variegated hosiery of the beautiful Moorish patterns 
for which the island is now famous. The dyes are obtained on the 
island. Korkeleit or purple is obtained from the lichen tartareus 
scraped off the rocks, and also from cud bear. Lichen saxitilis gives a 
yellowish or reddish brown; lichen parietinus an orange and lichen 
omhaloides a brownish or blackish purple. Yellow is extracted from 
various flowers, among them the marigold. 

The trade in the Fair Isle hosiery has very much grown of late 
years, the facilities for its transmission out of the island, and the 
receipt of money in exchange for it, being greatly increased by a post- 
office, which was only granted to the island a few years ago. So great 
is these islanders’ prosperity, in consequence very much of this 
industry, that nearly every family have been able to treat themselves 
to a stone and lime house with wooden floors, on which their pro- 
prietor put a slated roof. They have thus been able to relegate their 
old hovels to the ponies, cattle, and pigs, which previously shared 
the house accommodation of their owners. 

This is as good an illustration as can be given of the civilising 
influences which an increased prosperity in this knitting industry and 
the decrease of the system of barter would confer on the other islands 
of Zetland. 

But to insure this increased prosperity, the system of barter must 
be abandoned, and the introduction of money as a circulating medium 
brought about. It is to convince the Zetland girls of the advantages 
of such a system, and to give them an opportunity of forming business 
relations with ready money buyers in Edinburgh and elsewhere, that 
they have been brought to the Exhibition in that city. 

Instead of money as the price of knitted goods, the girls get only 
a line or voucher from the merchant or shopkeeper, and these 
merchants ascribe the practice to their solicitude for the convenience 
of the knitters. The merchants, of course, have the benefit of getting 
their hosiery to some extent on credit ; they have the use of the money 
without interest so long as it remains in their hands, and when they 
pay, they pay or exchange goods on which they have a large profit. 

It is natural to suppose that documents of this kind should come 
to be used as a sort of currency in a district where money is so scarce 
as Zetland. This custom is not so widespread as might have been 
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expected; but that lines are frequently sold or exchanged by the 
original holder is undoubtedly the case among the more necessitous, 
7.e., those who have no means of living but knitting. 

Again, when goods are obtained in exchange for knitted articles, 
the knitters are known in many cases to have sold the goods 
obtained or bartered them with neighbors for potatoes or meal. This 
practice cannot be described as universal, because the greater number 
of knitters live with parents, or have some supplementary occupation 
by which they get money. Tea especially is a sort of currency with 
which knitters obtain supplies of provisions. 

Cotton and drapery goods are also sold or exchanged by knitters 
oe order to get provisions or wool, and sometimes at a considerable 
oss. 

Mr. Peterkin, the General Inspector of the Board of Supervision 
of the Poor of Scotland, graphically describes the state of matters in 
Zetland in one of his official reports thus: ‘In short, everything in 
Zetland gravitates towards ‘the shop’. To it the child takes a dozen 
eggs in a morning, and obtains for the family breakfast what is called 
a ‘corn o’ tea’; to it the young woman takes her knitted hosiery, 
and in exchange will receive tea or some article or material of dress; 
to it the pauper takes the pass book or pay ticket of the parish, and 
on that guarantee will get the ‘corn o’ tea’ or the ‘corn o’ meal’; 
and he who supplies the goods over the counter is almost certain to be 
a member of the Board or a near relative of one who is, or of the 
Inspector,—he may even be the chairman of the Board himself.’”’ The 
merchant or shopkeeper in several instances is the laird or proprietor 
of the estate. 

Such a state of matters renders it impossible to state, as would 
have been desirable, the exact number engaged in the industry and 
the wages earned. All the females in the islands above mere children 
—say, 15,000 or 16,000—are engaged more or less in knitting, but 
their wages are an unknown quantity as regards commercial value. 
In Lerwick or Scalloway women combine—some supplying and spinning 
the wool, and one the knitting—in preparing one of the fine lace 
shawls, for which a yachtsman or other visitor may give them £2 in 
cash or even more. Veils are also sold for cash, say, at 2s. 6d. or so 
to similar customers. But these are only occasional instances of good 
fortune, which unfortunately prevent the knitters recognising the 
worth and value of the trade secret, ‘‘small profits and quick returns”. 

The industry required to get a livelihood by knitting, and in such 
a state of society, has been remarked by every visitor to Zetland. The 
women knit as they carry their goods to market or their peats to 
their houses. They only give up their knitting when they betake them 
to their boats. From the absence of men the girls become adepts at 
rowing and the management of boats. They take their share of prizes 
at the annual regattas at Lerwick. One crew of Trondra lasses in 
their own boat, the ‘‘Norna”’ (a Norwegian skiff), beat a man-of-war’s 
boat by 20 seconds. All the boats in Zetland are of this Norwegian 
build, and the fact takes us back tothe time when the Zetland and 
Orkney Islands belonged to Norway, and had a history long before 
England and Scotland had any such, or indeed any influence in 
Europe. 
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It ought to be added that the sad state of matters which cieaialn 
prevails is aggravated by the fact that the merchant to whom the 
knitters are enthralled is generally the postmaster of the place. He 
thus comes to know who use the penny and parcel posts, and to what 
extent, and he undoubtedly would specially mark the daring knitter 
who could save money and use the post office as a bank, either in re- 
mitting money to another person than himself for wool or other sup- 
plies, or as a place for depositing her savings. 

The merchants, moreover, are the resident justices of the peace, 
and even if the Truck Act were applicable, as the justices are the only 
persons to enforce it, it is easily seen that there is no ‘‘ remedy at law” 
Why should such a valuable Act not be enforced, like every other 
in Scotland, by the Sheriff? An Act of Parliament quite inapplicable 
to Zetland (37 and 38 Vic. c. 48) was all the outcome of the last 
Truck Commission. 

[Communicated to Mr. Bradlaugh.} 


Che Arrational Kuot. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutuor or ‘An Unsocrat Socranist’’, ETC. 


sietatdllieiadsieies 
CHAPTER XVII. 


One Saturday afternoon in December, Marian and Elinor sat 
drinking tea in the drawing-room at Holland Park. Elinor was 
present as an afternoon caller: she no longer resided with the 
Conollys. Marian had been lamely excusing herself for not having 
read Elinor’s last book. 

‘Pray dont apologize,” said Elinor. ‘I remember the time when 
you would have forced yourself to read it from a sense of duty; and I 
am too delighted to find that nonsense washing out of you at last to 
feel the wound to my vanity. Oh, say no more, my dear: you can 
read it still whenever you please. Brother George read it, and was 
shocked because the heroine loves the villain and tells him so without 
waiting to be asked. It is odd that long ago, when I believed so 
devoutly in the tender passion, I never could write a really flaming 
love story.” 

‘Dont begin to talk like that,” said Marian, crossly. ‘‘ People do 
fall in love, fortunately for them. It may be injudicious; and it may 
turn out badly; but it fills up life in a way that all the barren 
philosophy and cynicism on earth cannot. Do you think I would not 
rather have to regret a lost love than to repine because I had been too 
cautious to love at all? I verily believe that the disappointments of 
love warm the heart more than the triumphs of insensibility.” 

“‘ Shade of the departed Marian Lind,” cried Elinor, ‘hear this!” 

“‘The departed Marian Lind was so desperately wise that she 
neglected that excellent precept, ‘Be not righteous over much, neither 
make thyself over wise: why shouldest thou destroy thyself?’ I took up 
the Bible last night for the first time since my marriage; and I thought 
what fools we two used to be when we made up our minds to avoid all 
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the mistakes and follies and feelings of other people, and to be quite 
superior and rational. ‘He that observeth the wind shall not sow; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.’ It is all so true, in 
spite of what Ned says—and even he is fond of reading it. We were 
very clever at observing the wind and regarding the clouds; and 
what are we the better for it? How much irreparable mischief, I 
wonder, did we do ourselves by letting our little wisdoms stifle all our 
big instincts! Look at those very other people whom we despised : 
how happy they are, in spite of their having always done exactly what 
their hearts told them!” 

“TI think we are pretty well off as people go. I know I am. 
Certainly it was part of our wisdom that marriage was a bad thing ; 
and I grant that though you married in obedience to your instincts 
you are as well offasI. But I dont see that we are the worse for 
having thought a little.” 

‘‘T did not marry in obedience to my instincts, Nelly; and you know 
it. I made a disinterested marriage with a man whom I felt I could 
respect as my superior. I was convinced then that a grand passion 
was a folly.” 

‘‘ And what do you think now ?” 

“T think that I did not know what I was talking about.” 

‘“‘T believe you were in love with Ned when you married him, and 
long enough before that too.” 

‘Of course I loved him. I love him still.” 

“Do you really? ‘To hear you, one would think that you only 
respected him as a superior.” 

‘You have no right to say that. You dont understand.” 

“Perhaps not; but I have my suspicions. Would you mind 
explaining?” 

‘‘T do not mean anything particular; but there are two kinds of 
love. There is a love which one’s good sense suggests—a sort of 
moral approval—” 


Elinor laughed. ‘‘Go on,” she said. ‘‘ What is the other sort?” 


‘‘The other sort has nothing to do with good sense. It is an over- 
powering impulse—a craving—a faith that defies logic—something to 
look forward to feeling in your youth, and look back to with a kindling 
heart in your age.” 

“Indeed! The difference between the two sorts is much the same, 
it seems, as the difference between the old love and the new.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“T think 1 will take another cup of tea. You neednt stop fly- 
ing out at me though: I dont mind it.” 

‘Excuse me. I did not mean to fly out at you.” 

“We shall be Miss McQuenching and Mrs. Conollying each other 
presently, at this rate.” 

Marian turned to the fire, and remained silent. 

‘‘ Listen tome, Marian. You are in the blues. Why dont you 
go to Ned, and tell him that you are unhappy, and that you dont feel 
that he cares for you as you would like to be cared for? Have an 
explanation with him; and all will come right.” 

“It is very easy to talk. Icould not goto him and make myself 
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ridiculous like that: the words would choke me. Besides, I am not 
unhappy.” : 

‘“ What a lie! You wicked woman! A moment ago you were 
contemning all prudence; and now you will not speak your mind 
because you are afraid of being ridiculous. What is that but observing 
the wind and regarding the clouds, I should like to know ?” 

‘‘T wish you would not speak harshly to me, even in jest. It 
hurts me.” 

‘*T wish you would not make me feel remorseful when I have said 
nothing but what it was right and kind tosay. No matter: let us 
talk of something else. Where did those flowers come from?” 

“Douglas sent them: Iam going to the theatre to-night; and I 
wanted a bouquet.” 

** Very kind of him. I wonder he did not bring it himself. He 
rarely misses an excuse for coming.” 

‘Why do you say that, Nelly? He comes here very seldom, 
except on Sunday; and that is a regular thing, just as your coming 
is. 

‘‘He was here on Tuesday; you saw him at Mrs. Saunders’s on 
Wednesday ; he was at your at-home on Thursday; and he sends a 
bouquet on Saturday.” 

‘“*T cannot help meeting him out; and not to invite him to my at- 
home would be to cut him. Pray are you growing spiteful, like Mrs. 
Leith Fairfax?” 

‘Marian: you got out of bed at the wrong side this morning; and 
you have made that mistake oftener since your return from Sark than 
in all your life before. Douglas has become a lazy good-for-nothing ; 
and he comes here a great deal too often. Instead of encouraging 
him to dangle after you as he does, you ought to make him get called 
to the bar, or sent into Parliament, or put to work in some fashion.” 

“Nelly!” 

‘Bother Nelly! It is true; and you know it as well as I do.” 

‘Tf he fancies himself in love with me I cannot help it.” 

‘You can help his following you about.” 

‘‘T cannot. He does not follow me about. Why does not Ned 
object? He knows that Sholto is in love with me; and he does not 
care.”’ 

‘‘T believe that he does care, but that he does not condescend to 
show it. There’s a knock at the door, just in time to prevent us from 
fighting. I know whose knock it is, too.” 

Marian had flushed slightly at the sound; and Elinor, with her 
feet stretched out before her, tapped the carpet restlessly with her 
heels, and watched her cousin sourly as Douglas entered. He was in 
evening dress. 

‘‘Oh!” said Elinor. ‘So you are going to the theatre, too.” 

“Why?” said Douglas. ‘Is anyone coming with us? Shall we 
have the pleasure of your company ?” 

‘*No,” replied Elinor drily. ‘I thought Mr. Conolly was per- 
haps going with you.” 

‘*] shall be very glad, I am sure, if he will,” said Douglas. 

“He will not,” said Marian. ‘I doubt if he will come home 
before we start.” 
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“You got my flowers safely, I see.” 

‘Yes, thank you. They are beautiful.” 

‘‘They need be, if you are to wear them.” 

“T think I will go,” said Elinor, “if you can spare me. Marian 
has been far from amiable; and if you are going to pay her com- 
pliments, I shall very soon be as bad asshe. Goodbye.” Douglas 
gratefully wert with her to the door. She looked very hard at him, 
and almost made a grimace as they parted; but she said nothing. 

‘“‘T am very glad she has gone,” said Marian, when Douglas 
returned. ‘She annoys me. Everything annoys me.” 

‘‘You are leading an impossible lite here, Marian,’ he said, 
putting his hand on her chair and bending over her. ‘‘ Whilst it 
lasts, everything will annoy you; and I, who would give the last drop 
of my blood to spare you a moment’s pain, shall never experience the 
delight of seeing you happy.” 

** What other life can I lead ?” 

Douglas made an impulsive movement, as though to reply; but 
he hesitated, and did not speak. Marian was not looking at him. She 
was gazing into the fire. 

**Sholto,” she said, after an interval of silence: ‘‘ you must not 
come here any more.” 

“What!” 

‘“You are too idle. You come here too often. Why do you not 
become a barrister, or go into Parliament, or at least write books ? 
If Nelly can succeed as an author, surely you can.” 

“‘T have left all that behind me. I am a failure: you know why. 
Let us talk no more of it.” 

“Do not go on like that,” said Marian pettishly. ‘I dont 
like it.” 

“‘T am afraid to say or do anything, you are so easily distressed.” 

‘“Yes: I know I am very cross. Elinor remarked it too. I think 
you might bear with me, Sholto.’”’ Here she rose and burst into 
tears. ‘‘ When my whole life is one dreary record of misery, I can- 
not always be patient. I have been forbearing enough towards you 
many times.” 

Douglas was at first frightened; for he had never seen her cry 
lefore. Then, as she sat down again, and covered her face with her 
handkerchief, he advanced, intending to kneel and put his arm 
ubout her; but his courage failed: he only drew a chair to the fire; 
seated himself; and bent over till his face was close to hers, saying, 
“It is all the fault of your mad marriage. You were happy until 
then. I have been silent hitherto; but now that I see your tears, 
I can no longer master myself. Listen to me, Marian. You asked 
me a moment since what other life was open to you. There is a 
better life. Leave England with me; and—and—” Marian had raised 
her head; and as she looked steadily at him, he stopped; and his 
lips became white. 

‘Go on,” she said. ‘‘I am not angry. What else?” 

‘Nothing else except happiness. ‘There is no use in prolonging 
your present life: it is a failure, like mine. Why should you hesi- 
tate? You know how seldom the mere letter of duty leads to either 
happiness or justice. You can rescue me froma wasted existence. 
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You can preserve your own heart from a horrible slow domestic decay. 
He will not care: he cares for nothing: he is morally murdering 
you. You have no children to think of. I love you; and I offer 
you your choice of the fairest spots in the wide world to pass our 
future in, with my protection to ensure your safety and comfort 
there, wherever it may be. You know what a hollow thing con- 
ventional virtue is. Who are the virtuous people about you? Mrs. 
Leith Fairfax, and her like. If you love me, you must know that 
you are committing a crime against nature in living as you are 
with a man who is as far removed from you in every human emo- 
tion as his laboratory is from heaven. You have striven to do your 
duty by him in vain. He is none the happier: we are unutterably 
the more miserable. Let us try a new life. I have lived in society 
here all my days, and have found its atmosphere most worthless, 
most selfish, most impure. I want to be free—to shake the dust 
of London off my feet, and enter on a life made holy by love. 
You can respond to such an aspiration: you too must yearn 
for a pure and free life. It is within our reach: you have but to 
stretch out your hand. Say something tome. Are you listening?” 

‘Tt seems strange that I should be listening to you quite calmly, 
as Iam, although you are proposing what the world thinks a dis- 
graceful thing.” 

‘‘Does it matter what the world thinks? I would not, even to 
save myself from a wasted career, ask you to take a step that would 
really disgrace you. But I cannot bear to think of you looking back 
someday over a barren past, and knowing that you sacrificed your 
happiness to Fashion—an idol. Do you remember last Sunday when 
we discussed that bitter saying, that women who have sacrificed their 
feelings to the laws of society secretly know that they have been 
fools for their pains? J/e did not deny it. You could give no good 
reason for disbelieving it. You know it to be true; and I am only 
striving to save you from that vain regret. You have shewn 
that you can obey the world with grace and dignity when the world 
is right. Shew now that you can defy it fearlessly when it is 
tyrannical. Trust your heart, Marian—my darling Marian: trust your 
heart—and mine.” 

‘* For what hour have you ordered the carriage ?” 

“The carriage! Is that what you say to me at such a moment? 
Are you still flippant as ever?” 

“T am quite serious. Say no more now. If I go, I will go 
deliberately, and not on the spur of your persuasion. I must have 
time to think. What hour did you say?” 

‘“‘ Seven.” F 

“Then it is time for me to dress. You will not mind waiting 
here alone ?”’ 

‘“‘If you would only give me one hopeful word, I think I could 
wait happily for ever.”’ 

‘What can I say ?” 

‘“‘ Say that you love me.” 

“T am striving to discover whether I have always loved you or 
not. Surely, if there be such a thing as love, we should be lovers.” 
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He was chilled by her solemn tone ; but he made a movement as if 
- to embrace her. 

‘**No,” she said, stopping him. ‘‘I am his wife still. I have not 
yet pronounced my own divorce.” 

She left the room; and he walked uneasily to and fro until she 
returned, dressed in white. He gazed at her with quickened breath 
as she confronted him calmly. Neither heeded the click of her hus- 
band’s latchkey in the door without. 


‘* When I was a little boy, Marian,” he said, gazing at her, ‘‘I 
used to think that Paul Delaroche’s Christian martyr was the most 
exquisite vision of beauty in the world. I have the same feeling as I 
look at you now.” 

‘‘Marian reminds me of that picture too,” said Conolly. ‘I 
remember wondering,” he continued, smiling as they started and 
turned towards him, ‘‘ why the young lady—she was such a perfect 
lady—was martyred in a ball dress, as I took her costume to be. 
Marian’s wreath adds to the force of the reminiscence.” 


“Tf I recollect aright,” said Marian, taking up his bantering tone 
with a sharper irony, ‘ Delaroche’s martyr shuwed a fine sense of the 
necessity of having her wrists gracefully tied. I am about to follow 
her example by wearing these bracelets, which I can never fasten. Be 
good enough to assist me, both of you.” 


She extended a hand to each; and Conolly, after looking at the 
catch for a moment, closed it dexterously at the first snap. ‘‘ By the 
bye,” he said, whilst Douglas fumbled at the other bracelet, ‘‘I have 
to run away to Glasgow to-night; so I shall not be here when you 
return from the theatre. We shall not see one another again until 
Monday evening.” 

Douglas’s hand began to shake, so that the gold band chafed 
Marian’s arm. ‘‘ There, there,” she said, drawing it away from him: 
“‘you do it for me, Ned. Sholto has no mechanical genius.’ Her 
hand was quite steady as Conolly shut the clasp. ‘‘ Why must you 
go to Glasgow?” 

‘They have got into a mess at the works there; and the engineer 
has telegraphed for me to go down and see what is the matter. I 
shall certainly be back on Monday. Have something for me to eat at 
six o’clock. I am sorry to be away from our Sunday dinner, Douglas; 
but I share the popular prejudice in favor of personally supervising 
things if you want them done to your satisfaction.” 


‘*Sholto has been very eloquent this evening on the subject of 
popular prejudices,” said Marian. ‘‘He says that to defy the world 
is a proof of honesty.” 

“So it is,” said Conolly. ‘I get on in the world by defying 
its old notions, and taking nobody’s advice but my own. Follow 
Douglas’s precepts by all means. Do you know that it is half-past 
seven?” 

“Oh! Let us go. We shall be late.” : 

‘“‘T shall not see you to-morrow, Douglas. Good night.” 

‘*Good night,” said Douglas, keeping at some distance; for he did 
not care to offer Conolly his hand before Marian now. ‘“ Pleasant 


journey!” 
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“Thank you. Hallo!” (Marian had impatiently turned back.) 
‘““ What have you forgotten ?” 

‘‘My opera glass,” said Marian. ‘No, thanks: you would not 
know where to look for it: I will go myself.” She went upstairs; 
and Conolly, after a pause, followed, and found her in their bedroom, 
closing the drawer from which she had just taken the opera glass. 


“Marian,” he said: ‘‘you have been crying to-day. Is anything 
wrong; or was it only nervousness?” 

**Only nervousness,” said Marian. ‘‘ How did you find out that I 
had been crying? it was only for an instant, because Nelly annoyed 
me. Does my face show it?” 

“It does, to me: not to anyone else. Are you more cheerful 
now ?” 

“Yes: I am all right. I will go to Glasgow with you if you like?” 

Conolly recoiled, disconcerted. ‘‘Why?” he said. ‘ Do you 
wish ——?” He recovered himself, and added, ‘“‘It is too cold, my 
dear; and I must travel very fast. I shall be busy all the time. 
Besides, you are forgetting the theatre and Douglas, who, by-the-bye, 
is catching cold on the steps.” 

‘** Well, I shall go with Douglas, since it will make you happier.” 

‘‘Go with Douglas, my dear one, if it will make you happier,” said 
he, kissing her. To his surprise, she threw her arm round him; held 
him fast by the shoulder; and looked at him with extraordinary 
earnestness. He gave a little laugh, and disengaged himself gently, 
saying, ‘‘Dont you think your nervousness is taking a turn rather 
inconvenient for Douglas?”? She let her hands fall; closed her lips; 
and passed quietly out. He went to the window and watched her as 
she entered the carriage. Douglas held the door open for her; and 
Conolly, looking at him with some pity, noted that he was, in his way, 
a handsome man, and that his habit of taking himself very seriously 
gave him acertain dignity. The brougham rolled away into the fog. 
Conolly pulled down the blind; turned up the gas; and began to 
pack his portmanteau to a vigorously whistled accompaniment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Conolly returned from Glasgow at six o’clock on Monday evening. 
There was no light in the window when he entered the garden. 
Miss McQuench opened the door before he reached it. 

“What!” he said. “‘ Going the moment I comein!” Then, seeing 
her face by the hall lamp, he put down his bag quickly, and asked 
what the matter was. 

“T dont know whether anything is the matter. I am very glad 
you have returned. Come into the drawing-room: I dont want the 
servants to hear us talking.” 

“There is no light here,” he said, following her in. ‘Is it 
possible you have been waiting in the dark ?” 

He lit a candle, and was about to light a lamp when she exclaimed 
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impatiently, ‘Oh, I did not notice it: what does it matter? Do let 
that lamp alone, and listen to me.”” He obeyed, much amused at her 
irritation. ‘ Where has Marian gone to?” she asked. 

‘‘Ts she out ?” he said, suddenly grave. ‘‘ You forget that I am 
only just returned from Glasgow.” 

‘“‘T have been here since three o’clock. Marian sent me a note 
not to come on Sunday—that she should be out and that you were 
away. But they tell me that she was at home all yesterday, except 
for two hours when she was out with Sholto. She packed her trunks 
in the evening, and went away with them. She told the cabman to 
drive to Euston. I dont know what it all means; and I have been 
half distracted waiting here for you. I thought you would never 
come. There is a note for you on your dressing table.” 

He pursed his lips a little and looked attentively at her, but said 
nothing. 

‘“* Wont you go and open it ?”’ she said anxiously. “ It must con- 
tain some explanation.” 

‘*‘T am afraid the explanation is obvious.” 

‘You have no right to say that. How do youknow? If you 
are not going to read her letter, you had better say so at once. | 
dont want to pry into it: I only want to know what is become of 
Marian.” 

‘‘ You shall read it by all means. Will you excuse me whilst I 
fetch it?” 

She stamped with impatience. He smiled and went for the letter, 
which, after a brief absence, he placed unopened on the table befors 
her, saying, 

‘**T suppose this is it. I laid my hand on it in the dark.” 

“Are you going to open it?” she said, hardly able to contain 
herself. 

“No.” 

He had not raised his voice; but it struck her that he was ina 
rage. His friendly look and quiet attitude first reassured and, on 
second thoughts, exasperated her. 

** Why wont you?” 

“Tam not curious. It interests you. Pray open it.” 

‘“*T will die first. If it lie there until I open it, it will lie there for 
ever.” 

He opened the envelope neatly with a paper cutter, and handed 
her the enclosure. She kept down her hands stubbornly. Again he 
smiled a little, still presenting it. At last she snatched it, much as 
she would have liked to snatch a handful of his hair. Having read 
it, she turned pale, and looked as she had used to in her childhood, 
when in disgrace and resolute not to ery. ‘I had rather have had 
my two hands cut off,” she said passionately, after a pause. 

“Tt is very sad,” said Conolly sympathetically. ‘He is an 
educated man ; but I cannot think that he has much in him.” 

‘He is a selfish, lying, conceited hound. Educated, indeed! And 
what are you going to do, may I ask?” 

‘‘Hat my supper. I am as hungry as a bear.” 
“Yes: you had better, I think. Good evening.” 
He seemed to know that she would not leave; for he made no 
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movement to open the door for her. On her way out, she turned, and 
so came at him with her fists clenched, that for a moment he was 
doubtful whether she would not bodily assault him. 

*‘ Are youa brute, or a fool, or both?” she said, letting her temper 
loose. ‘‘ How long do you intend to stand there doing nothing ?” 

** What can I do, Miss McQuench ?” he said gently. 

“You can follow her and bring her back before she has made an 
utter idiot of herself with that miserable blackguard. Are you afraid 
of him? If you are, I will go with you, and not let him touch you.” 

“Thank you,” he said good-humoredly. ‘‘ But you see she does 
not wish to live with me.” 

‘“Good God, man, what woman do you think could wish to live 
with you! I suppose Marian wanted a human being to live with, 
and not a calculating machine. You would drive any woman away. 
If you had feeling enough to have kicked him out of the house, and 
then beaten her black and blue for encouraging him, you would have 
been more of a man than you are: she would have loved you more. 
You are not a man: you are a stone full of brains—such as they are. 
Listen to me, Mr. Conolly. Thtre is one chance left—if you will only 
make haste. Go after them; overtake them; thrash him within an 
inch of his life; and bring her back and punish her how you please 
so long as you show her that youcare. You can do it if you will 
only make up your mind: he is a coward; and he is afraid of you: I 
have seen it in his eye. You are worth fifty of him—if you would 
only not be so cold blooded—if you will only go—dear Mr. Conolly— 
youre not really insensible—you will, wont you ?”’ 

This, the first tender tone he had ever heard in her voice, made 
him look at her curiously. ‘‘ What does the letter say?” he asked, 
still quietly, but inexorably. 

She snatched it up again. ‘ Here,” she said. ‘‘‘ Our marriage was 
a mistake. Iam going away with Douglas to the other side of the world. 
It is all I can do to mend matters. Pray forget me. That is what her 
letter says, since you condescend to ask.” 

‘Tt is too late, then. You felt that as you read, I think ?” 

** Yes,” she cried, sitting down in a paroxysm of grief, but unable 
toweep. ‘It is too late; and it is all your fault. What business 
had you to go away? You knew what was going to happen. You 
intended it to happen. You wanted it to happen. You are glad it 
has happened ; and it serves you right. ‘Pray forget her” Oh yes, 
poor girl: she need not trouble about that. I declare that there is 
nothing viler, meaner, cowardlier, selfisher on earth than aman. Oh, 
if we had only done what we always said we would do—kept free 
from you.” 

“It was a good plan,” said Conolly, submissively. 

‘“Was it? How were we to know that you were not made of 
flesh and blood, pray? There: let me go.” (The table was between 
them; but she rose and shook off an imaginary detaining hand). 
“T dont want to hear anything more about it. I suppose you are 
right not to care. Very likely she was right to go, too; so we are 
all right, and everything is for the best, nodoubt. Marian is ruined, 
of course ; but what does that matter to you? She was only in your 
way. You can console yourself with your Here Armande 
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came in; and Elinor turned quickly to the fireplace and stood there, 
so that the housemaid should not see her face. 

“Your dinner, sir,” said Armande, with a certain artificiality of 
manner that was, under the circumstances, significant. ‘‘ There is a 
nice fire in the laboratory.” 

“Thank you,” said Conolly. ‘‘ Presently, Armande.” 

‘‘ The things will spoil if you wait toolong, sir. The mistress was 
very particular with me and cook about it.”” And Armande, with an 
air of declining further responsibility, went out. 

“What shall I do without Marian?” said Conolly. ‘‘ Not one 
woman in a hundred is capable of being a mistress to her servants. 
She saved me all the friction of housekeeping.” 

“You are beginning to feel your loss,” said Elinor, facing him 
again. ‘A pleasant thing for a woman of her talent to be thrown 
away to save you the friction of housekeeping. If you had paid half 
the attention to her happiness that she did to your dinners, you would 
not be in your present predicament.” 

‘Have you really calculated that it is twice as easy to make a 
woman happy as to feed a man?” 

*Calc—! Yes: Ihave. I tell you that it is three times as easy 
—six times as easy: more fool the woman! You can make a woman 
happy for a week by a word or a kiss. How long do you think it 
takes to order a week’s dinners? I suppose you consider a kiss a 
weakness ?” 

‘**T should say there can be no doubt of it: perhaps because I am 
not naturally clever at kissing.” 

‘*No: I should think not, indeed. Then you had better go and 
do what you are clever at—eat your dinner!” 

‘Miss McQuench: did you ever see an unfortunate little child get 
a severe fall, and then receive, instead of a little kindly petting, a 
sound whacking from its nurse for daring to startle her and spoil its 
clothes ?” 

“What if I did?” 

“You remind me of a little of the nurse. I have had a sort of 
fall this evening.” 

“And now you are going to pretend to be hurt, I suppose, 
because you dont care to be told that it is your own fault. That 
is a common experience with children, too. I tell you plainly that I 
dont believe you are hurt at all, though you may not be exactly 
pleased—just for the moment. However, I did not mean to be 
uncivil. If you are really sorry, I am at least as sorry. I have not 
said all I think.” 

** What more?” 

‘Nothing of any use to say. I see I am wasting my time here— 
and no doubt wasting yours too.” 

“Well: I think you have had your turn. If you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, pray go on for ten minutes longer: your feelings 
do you credit, as the phrase goes. Still, do not forget that you 
thought just the same of me a week ago; and that if you had said 
as much then you might have prevented what has happened. Giving 
me a piece of your mind now is of no use except as far as it relieves 
you. ‘To Marian or me or anyone else, it does no good. So when 
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you have said your worst, we cannot do better, I think, than set our 
wits to work about our next move.” 

Elinor received this for a moment in dudgeon. Then she laughed 
sourly, and said, ‘‘ There is some sense in that. I am as much to 
blame as anybody: I dont deny it—if that is any comfort to you. 
But as to the next move, you say yourself that it is too late to do 
anything ; and I dont see that you can do much.” 

‘That is so. But there are a few things to be faced. First, I have 
to set Marian free.” 

‘“‘ How ?” 

‘¢ Divorce her.” 

“Divorce!” Elinor looked at him in dismay. He was unmoved. 
Then her gaze fell slowly; and she said, ‘‘ Yes: I suppose you have 
a right to that.” 

** She also.” 

‘* So that she may marry him—from a sense of duty. That will be 
so happy for her!” 

‘* She will have time before she is free to find out whether she likes 
him or not. There will be a great fuss in the family over the 
scandal.” 

** Do you care about that? J dont.” 

‘*«' There is one person who will probably be a good deal hurt by it. 
You are acquainted with Mrs. Douglas—his mother ? ” 

Elinor, in consternation, sank into a chair. ‘I never thought of 
her,” she said. “I have been selfish : I confess it. She encouraged him 
in his conceit; but it will be a great blow to her. She thinks him all 
honor.” 

‘‘And she thinks me a savage laboring man, capable of any 
violent revenge. She will hear the news either from a newspaper 
paragraph, or else from some lady who prides herself on breaking 
news gently—coming to the point slowly and prolonging the torture 
as much as possible. I know that sort of people; and 1 am not sure 
that I shall not tell her myself: it would prevent her dreaming all 
night of my chopping him up with a pickaxe. However, that’s a 
detail. Marian will perhaps write to you. If so, just point out to 
her that her five hundred a year belongs to her still, and makes her 
quite independent of him and of me. That is all, I think. You need 
take no pains now to conceal what has happened: the servants below 
know it as well as we: in a week it will be town talk. Marian, being 
abroad, will escape ‘id 

“Hush,” said Elinor anxiously. ‘‘There is some extraordinary 
noise outside.” 

The house bell began to ring violently as she spoke; and they 
could hear a confused noise of voices and footsteps without. 

‘“*Can she have come back ?”’ said Elinor, starting up. 

‘“‘Tmpossible,” said Conolly, looking disturbed for the first time. 
They stood for a moment listening, with averted eyes. A second peal 
from the bell was followed by roars of laughter, amidst which a 
remonstrating voice was audible. Then the house door was hammere‘l 
with a stick. Conolly ran downstairs at once and opened it. On the 
step he found Marmaduke reeling in the arms of the Rev. George. 

‘“*How are you, ol’ fellow?” said Marmaduke, plunging into the 
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hall. ‘The parson is tight. I found him tumbling about High 
Street, and brought him along.” 

‘“‘ Pray excuse this intrusion,” whispered the Rev. George. ‘‘ You 
see the state he is in. He accosted me near Campden Hill; and I really 
could not be seen walking with him into town. I wonder he was not 
arrested.” 

‘“* He is the worse for drink ; but he is sober enough to know how 
to amuse himself at your expense,” said Conolly aloud. ‘Come up 
to the laboratory. Miss McQuench is there.” 

* But he is not fit,” urged the clergyman. ‘ Look at him trying 
to hang up his hat. How absurd—I should rather say how deplorable! 
I assure you he is perfectly tipsy. He has been ringing the bells of 
the houses, and requesting females to accompany us. Better warn 
Elinor.” 

‘** Nonsense,”’ said Conolly. ‘I have some news that will sober 
him. Here is Miss McQuench. Are you going?” 

‘“* Yes,” said Elinor. ‘I should lose my patience if I had to listen 
to George’s comments ; and I am tired. I would rather go.” 

** Not yet, Nelly. Wont um stay and talk to um’s Marmadukes.” 

** Let me go,” said Elinor, snatching away her hand, which he had 
seized. ‘ You ought to be at home in bed. You area sot.” At this 
Marmaduke laughed boisterously. She passed him contemptuously ; 
took leave of Conolly and the Rev. George ; and left. The three men 
then went upstairs, Marmaduke dropping his pretence of drunkenness 
under the influence of Conolly’s presence. 

‘* Marian is not in, I presume,” said the clergyman, when they were 
seated. 

‘* No,” said Conolly. ‘‘ She has eloped with Douglas.” 

They stared at him. Then Marmaduke gave a long whistle; and 
the clergyman rose, pale. ‘‘ What do you mean, sir?” he said. 

Conolly did not answer; and the Rev. George slowly sat down again. 

** Well, ’'m damned sorry for it,” said Marmaduke, emphatically. 
“Tt was a mean thing for Douglas to do, with all his brag about his 
honor.” 

The Rev. George covered his face with his handkerchief, and sobbed. 

“Come, shut up, old fellow, and dont make an ass of yourself,” 
said Marmaduke. ‘‘ What are you going to do, Conolly? Put a bullet 
into him, or damages?” 

‘**T do not see how a bullet in him would improve matters. There 
is no occasion for damages: I suffer no pecuniary loss. I must simply 
divorce her.” . 

** But, just to punish the fellow, you might nock a few thousand 
out of him.” 

‘** He could easily afford it; and, besides, I don desire to punish 
him.” 

‘My dear friend,” cried the clergyman: “ you must not dream of 
a divorce. I implore you to abandon such an idea. Consider the 
disgrace, the impiety! The publicity would kill my father.” 

Conolly shook his head. 

“There is no such thing as divorce known to the Church. ‘What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.’ ”’ 

*“‘ She had no right to bolt,” said Marmaduke. ‘“ That’s certain,” 
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‘*T was not married at an altar,” said Conolly; ‘‘ and there is no 
such thing as civil marriage known to the church: so our union, from 
an ecclesiastical point of view, has no existence. We were not joined by 
Grod, in fact, in your sense. To deny her the opportunity of remarrying 
would be to compel her to live as an adulteress in the eye of the law, 
which, by-the-bye, would make me the father of Douglas’s children. 
I cannot, for the sake of your family’s fear of scandal, take such a 
revenge on Marian as to refuse her the freedom she has sacrificed so 
much to obtain. Again, since our marriage has proved a childless one, 
the only reason for our submitting to be handcuffed to one another, 
now that our hearts are no longer in the arrangement, is gone. All I 
can concede is, that as freedom in the abstract has uo attraction for 
me, and as it would be a pleasure to me to live with Marian if she did 
not think it a hardship to live with me, she is welcome to come back 
to-morrow if she pleases. But she wont do that.” 

‘¢ She may—she will, I am sure, if she be properly urged,” said 
the Rev. George. 

‘Dont deceive yourself,” said Conolly. ‘‘She will not doso. Let 
me tell you exactly what has occurred.” 

“The game began at Sark,” said Marmaduke, when Conolly had 
finished his narrative. ‘‘ Douglas stuck to her there like a leech. 
He’s been about the house here a good deal since she came back. 
I often wondered you didnt kick him out. But of course it was not 
my business to say anything. Was she huffed into going? You 
hadnt any row with her just before, had you?” 

** We never had rows.” 

“That was your mistake, Conolly. You should have heard poor 
Susanna and me fighting. We always ended by swearing we would 
never speak to one another again. Nothing duller than a smooth life. 
If you had given Marian something to complain of, she would have 
been too much occupied with it to think of Douglas.” 

‘“‘ Have you ascertained whither they have gone?” said the clergy- 
man. ‘ Will you not follow them ?” 

‘‘T know nothing of their movements. Probably they are crossing 
to New York. I shall certainly not pursue them.” 

‘But surely you ought to follow her,” said the Rev. George. 
‘You may yet be in time to save her from worse than death,” 

“Yah!” said Marmaduke. ‘ Drop all that rot, George. Worse 
than death be hanged! Serves the family right! They are a jolly 
sight too virtuous: it will do them good to get shown up a bit.” 

‘** Tf you have no respect for the convictions of a priest,’”’ exclaimed 
the Rey. George, shedding tears, ‘“‘ you might at least be silent in 
the presence of a heartbroken brother and husband.” 

“Oh, I dont want to show any want of consideration for you or 
Conolly,” said Marmaduke sulkily. ‘No doubt it’s rough on you. 
But as to the feelings of the family, I tell you flatly that 1 dont care 
if the whole crew were brought to the Old Bailey to-morrow and con- 
victed of bigamy. It would take the conceit out of them.” 

‘‘T know not how to break this wretched news to my father,” said 
the Rev. George, turning disconsolately from his sottish cousin to 
Conolly. 

“Tt is no such uncommon oceurrence. The less fuss made about 
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it, the better. Ido not blame her; and I shall not be heard crying 
out misery and disgrace. Your family can very well follow my 
example. I feel that there are very few people with whom I can 
discuss the subject without exposing myself to misapprehension and 
Marian to injustice. Once for all, I have nothing to say against her ; 
and I believe she has nothing to say against me. No step within the 
power of your people can prevent such publicity as a petition for 
divorce must entail. If they choose to impute fault to mo, I shall let 
them have their say. If they blame Marian, I shall contradict them. 
Let us talk no more about it.” 

The clergyman, remembering how vainly he had tried to change 
Conolly’s intention when Marian was to be married, felt that he 
should succeed no better now that she was to be divorced. Silent 
and cast down, he sat dangling his handkerchief between his knees 
and leaning forward on his elbows towards the fire. 

‘You must excuse me if I see my way straight through to the 
conclusion which, inevitable as it is, you would rather realize gradu- 
ally,” added Conolly, looking down with some pity at his drooping 
figure. “I cannot help my habit of mind. When are you going 
to be married ?”’ he continued, to Marmaduke. 

“T dont know. The Countess is in a hurry. I’m not. But I 
suppose it will be sometime in spring.” 

‘**' You have made up your mind to it at last?” 

“Qh, I never had any particular objection to it; only I dont like 
to be hunted into a corner. Conny is a good little girl, and will 
make a steady wife. I dont like her mother; but as for herself, she 
is fond of me, and, after all, I did lead her a dance long ago. 
Besides, old boy, the Earl is forking out handsomely; and as I have 
some notion of settling down to farm, his dust will come in conveni- 
ently as capital.” 

The clergyman rose, and slowly pulled on his woollen gloves. 

“If youre going, I will see you part of the way,” said Marma- 
duke. ‘Tl cheer you up. You know you neednt tell the governor 
until to-morrow.” 

‘“*T had rather go alone, if you intend to behave as you did before.” 

‘** Never fear. I’m as sober as a judge now. Come along. Away 
with melancholy! Youll have Douglas for a brother-in-law before 
this time next year.” 

This seemed to have been in the clergyman’s mind; for he shook 
hands with his host more distantly than usual. When they were 
gone, Conolly went to the laboratory, and rang for his neglected 
dinner, which he ate with all a traveller’s appetite. From the dinner 
table he went straight to the organ, and played until a little before 
midnight, when, after a brief turn in the open air, he retired to bed, 
and was soon quietly asleep. 
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Onty a year has elapsed since the Russian novelist Feodor Mikhailo- 
vitch Dostoievski was introduced to the French public by several 
translations of his works which were issued simultaneously from the 
press. Up to that time Tourgueneff, one of the least accentuated of 
Russian writers, was the only one thoroughly known to us. Gogol, 
translated by Mérimée, had also attracted the notice of a few literary 
men; but these admirable writers only fixed attention on their per- 
sonal merits, and behind we saw but obscurely the disquieting shadow 
of Russia. 

Even history has only given us superficial sketches of this semi- 
barbarous people, neglecting the analysis of character to confine itself 
to a dry relation of facts. Politicians alone were affected by and 
calculated the importance of this nation, which, after having so long 
remained outside the European family, has suddenly unveiled its 
vast political schemes and the wide range of its ambitions. Then was 
recalled the will of Peter the Great, which contained the following 
menacing sentence: ‘The nations of Europe have mostly reached an 
old age which is next door to decrepitude, or are rapidly advancing 
in that direction; it follows that they will be easily subdued by a 
young and fresh nation. The Roman empire was thus regenerated by 
the invasion of the barbarians.” 

The destruction of Poland and the extension of Russia towards the 
South were the first applications of this principle. The Russian giant, 
who bathes his forehead in the northern seas and treads on the flower- 
decked plains of the South, has been advancing at once in all direc- 
tions. At the same time that he conquered the greater part of Asia 
he also reached its heart, the very cradle of the Indo-European nations 
of which he is himself the last. This Benjamin of the Aryans will 
not check his ambition, doubtless, at this point. He covets the East, 
and in Europe is working for the fusion of all the Slav populations 
which border Sweden, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and which will 
one day form the great Panslavist Confederation. 

When this dream is realised, it seems likely that the older countries 
of Europe will see accomplished the prophecy of the Tsar Peter; and 
that it is in the destiny of Russia to enforce against us the constant 
law which, from the beginning of the world, has driven westward the 
nations of the East. It is as it were natural impulsion. Our age 
possesses the privilege of revealing the fatal and the inevitable to the 
ardent intelligence, and makes it live d priori in a situation the realisa- 
tion of which is only dawning dimly on the far horizon of the centuries. 

Now in order to appreciate fully the race which perhaps awaits its 
Attila to accomplish its mission to humanity, what method is better 
than to study its feelings, its customs, and its life, reflected in its 
national literature? We already knew, as far as the Slav is con- 
cerned, what were its ambitions and, superficially, its instincts. It 
had been sketched for us as barbarian, drunken, and worthless. Some 
modern Slav writers, even those who loved their race, had shewn it to 
us in a dubious, vague, and often unpleasant light. In all cases the 
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outlines remained obscure. Thanks to Dostoievski, Russia stands 
now revealed to us as a suffering offshoot of this race, dowered with 
a crafty patience, an open intellect, a clear-sighted intelligence; and 
these mingled with a strange nervous exasperation, a lack of balance, 
a fanaticism at once lucid and profound. While other European 
nations expanded, and even amid their troubles had periods of relaxa- 
tion, of luxury, of ease, and of art, this land remained disturbed and 
unfortunate up to the time of the Romanoffs. Ceaselessly oppressed 
by its terrible neighbors, placed outside the great central current, far 
from the heart to which flowed the blood of Europe, it grew up like 
a savage child, receiving no light of civilisation other than the faint 
glimmers from decadent Byzantium. 

When Europe was revealed to it, it was simply dazzled, and with 
its native suppleness and its faculty of assimilation, it set to work to 
imitate the nation which was precisely the most subtle, the most 
polished, the most removed from its own semi-barbarism. It did not 
recover itself until after it came in contact with the more savage and 
more profound literatures of the North, literatures more in harmony 
with its own temperament. Its myths and its popular legends, in- 
spired by oriental poems, led it to the formation of a philosophy, 
closely related to that of Nirvana, whence seems to have issued 
Nihilism. Its nature, for the rest, has remained strongly Asiatic, and 
many fragments of its writers reveal home-sickness for the East. 
‘* Hail, Caucasus of whitened brow!” cries Lermontoff. ‘‘I am not 
a stranger in thy realms. In the days of my youth, thou didst accus- 
tom me to thy solitudes. And since then how often, in my 
dreams, have I climbed thy summits, drawn thither by the splendid 
horizons of the East.” Impelled towards Europe as towards an 
earthly paradise, wherein the earliest peoples of their race found rest 
and plenty, Asia polished off the surface, but the Tartar remaining, 
the depths of their being retaining the Hindu resignation and disdain 
of earth, the Russians show us a new phase of human existence. For 
centuries they have been bent back upon themselves, swallowing their 
own tears, secreting gall, but loving their country and their religion, 
and nourishing in secret the strength which grows out of endurance. 

As yet they have done nothing; their literature is quite recent, 
and the incompetency of their first efforts, their faults of imitation, 
made Tourgueneff declare that they were weaklings. ‘I can make 
nothing of my compatriots”, he wrote. ‘They are all lamenting, 
they are all wandering about pulling long faces, and at the same time 
they are all full of hope: they only exist in the future. Everything is 
to come; but in reality nothing comes, and for six centuries Russia 
has invented nothing in politics, in arts, in science, not even in in- 
dustrial pursuits.’ And elsewhere he says: ‘‘If ten Englishmen 
meet they at once begin talking about the submarine cable, about 
taxes, about cotton, about the possibility of tanning mouse-skin— 
that is to say about something positive and concrete. Put ten Germans 
together, and at once we have Schleswig-Holstein and the unity of 
Germany. With ten Frenchmen, however they may try to prevent it, 
you will inevitably hear a discussion on the fair sex. But let ten 
Russians meet, and at once arises the question of the importance and 
the future of Russia, and they cannot touch on this without also 
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remarking on the rottenness of the West. It beats us everywhere, 
this West, and it is rotten!” 

At the very time that Tourgueneff was inditing these bitter 
reproaches, the Russians were emerging from obscurity, and were 
shining forth in a brilliant constellation of authors, critics, and 
musicians, who worked for the development of the national art as 
against the cosmopolitan genius of the author of ‘“‘Smoke”. The 
qualities of Tourgueneff, racy, complex, ripe, refined, expanded under 
the rays of the older and luxurious countries, contrasted in truth too 
much with the robust and repressed youth of his own land, to avoid 
his feeling a shock at hearing his native accent. Perhaps Tourgueneff 
was one of those mediocre artists whose feelings are swayed by 
appearances, rather than by a profound penetration piercing into the 
depths; perhaps this dainty artist was revolted by coarseness; perhaps 
this fine and rare spirit only expressed so disdainful a judgment, 
because he suffered in recognising in his race some of the very faults 
hidden within himself. Or perhaps he only blamed his country be- 
cause he loved it too well. It is said that a mother cannot pardon the 
father’s faults in the child. What is quite certain is that Tourgueneff 
blunted the edge of his patriotic feelings in the midst of Parisian 
culture. He was another Daudet, but a Daudet dry-eyed, more 
sceptical, more ironical, and one who in matters of feeling was not to 
be deceived. Irony and disdain are the marks of the over-civilised, 
in whom life’s springs are worn-out. Such men are disheartened by 
difficulty ; they do not see the flower in the seed, and never dream 
that a glorious existence may issue from a prolonged labor. In the 
violent criticisms levelled at his country, when he mocks at Russian 
self-sufficiency, at the exaggerated praises bestowed by his com- 
patriots on their artists, Tourgueneff never says to himself that in that 
very confidence resides their strength. Dostoievski has better under- 
stood his fellow-countrymen, and all their soul has passed into his. 

Let us glance at some of the characteristics of modern Russian 
literature. With very rare exceptions, it is, in the first place, distin- 
guished by the correctness of its observation and by the depth of its 
realism. The word realism bears in the French mind a somewhat re- 
stricted signification. It implies only physical realism, whereas there is 
also a psychical. Flaubert and Emile Zola have pre-eminently expressed 
the former. Their characters are the victims of heredity, of the 
forces acting on them, of their environment; they are overcome or are 
swayed by sensible and purely material influences. It would seem 
that they have no psychical troubles or impulses; conscience neither 
inspires nor torments them; they are not dual beings; the mind 
never appears, and only custom, punishment, prejudice, control the 
aberrations of the brute. The acquired faculties of man, his self- 
domination—the guardian angel, as it might be naively termed— 
never intervene. There are slopes down which one slips if once 
pushed off, and resistance, when there is any, consists only in not 
affronting public opinion too much. 

The Frenchman excels in depicting commonplace natures. From 
Moliére to Flaubert, how many stories of petty practical interests, of 
foolish motives, of every-day oddities, have been told and re-told. 
This is natural enough in a democratic people, among whom the 
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bourgeois is the really important and dominant personage, stamping 
all, by book and theatre, with his own mediocrity, his false art, his 
shuffling and changeable policy. Simple and ignorant natures, with- 
out nerves and without complexity, lend themselves easily to coarse, 
light, and ironical portraiture. They perhaps exist more numerously 
in other countries, but there they at least remain in their obscure 
rank, in the light that suits them; and thus seen they may become 
interesting. 

In France, crowding full in view and dominating everything with 
empty clatter, the bourgeoisie infallibly comes under the camera of the 
literary photographer, and thus his most frequent product is the well- 
worn picture of the same world, the same faces, the same natures. 
The general tendency is so strong that the few Parisian authors who 
have striven to rise above it have but seldom studied the superior 
spirits. They have endeavored to reach them, but have always 
stopped on the way, and have grasped of the higher classes only the 
worldly element. We must except, of course, some few authors and 
the poets. 

The Russians by choice describe complex natures; they analyse 
the feelings of tempestuous souls, and unravel the tangle of ideas in 
the brain, noting with marvellous and piercing precision all the eddies 
of the passions. In opposition to the classical school they are indif- 
ferent to the painting of a type. It would be difficult to say of some 
of the characters of ''ourgueneff and Dostoievski if they are good or 
bad, what is their chief defect or quality; we find in them no per- 
sonified types; they no longer move in that elementary literary world 
in which individuals are found with one ever-persistent vice or virtue, 
without shocks, without contrasts, without sudden inconsistencies. 
Their heroes have a striking reality just because they are not trans- 
parent, because they have hidden corners, because they are parti- 
colored, inconsequent, variable, at issue with themselves and their 
outward seeming, as is the real human being. They are subject to 
different and opposed impulses, are supple, and without fixed 
character; the angels have the claws of demons; virtuous folk, good 
and devoted, suddenly reveal abysses of scoundrelism, while scoundrels, 
amid their evil instincts, have exquisite gleams of good, outbursts of 
tenderness and gentleness. 

But is it not just in this fashion that human beings reveal them- 
selves tous? Those whom we think we know best have sides which 
escape us. When we take their actions for granted they suddenly 
give us the lie; all souls do not yield up their secrets, for they are 
mostly themselves in ignorance thereof. And it is a delight to 
Dostoievsky, as it was to Poe, not to stop at the outside but to pene- 
trate below the surface, to press on as far as possible into the un- 
fathomed darkness, with the keen relish of coming back without 
having told all, and of leaving still behind something of the alluring 
unknown. 

The Russians have an incomparable power of grasping the diversity 
of emotions which surge up at the same time in a tormented breast. 
** Livitnoff ”, says Tourgueneff in Smoke, ‘‘made two turns up and 
down the room, shivering as if with cold. He experienced a sensation 
similar to that felt by a man looking down from the top of a tower. 
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He was conscious of giddiness, of blank astonishment, of a swarm 
of odiously mean thoughts, of confused terror, of mute expectancy, of 
a strange and almost malignant curiosity; in his throat a spasm 
of the bitterness of tears that cannot flow; on ‘his lips a forced and 
foolish smile, and cowardly and stupid supplications addressed to 
no person in particular.” 

How exact is this vivid enumeration of the double psychological 
and physical condition. For the Russians, in their descriptions, do 
not use the transcendental moonlight spoken of by Carlyle. Their 
characters are sketched clearly by ordinary daylight, and are founded 
on the most careful physical observation. If they are above all 
analysts of the mind, their physical realism does not yield to any other 
in vigor. Amid the voluptuous and subtle qualities of his style, 
Tourgneneff has touches of superb strength: ‘‘ The blood rushed to 
Livitnoff’s head, and there congealed ; then fell back slowly, heavily 
on his heart, which it struck as with a single blow of a hammer.” 
Further on, he thus translates a feeling of rapture: ‘ Bathed in 
the strong and calm caresses of the morning he breathed freely, and 
walked bravely on; the health of youth flowed in every vein, and the 
earth itself seem to bound beneath his feet.” Almost the same ex- 
pression serves for the contrary sensation: ‘‘His heart beat slowly 
and irregularly ; the earth seemed to undulate beneath his feet.” 
The shade of difference between ‘‘ bound” and “undulate” is one 
of those delicacies which are not found in the best French observers. 
Tolstoi, another great Russian author, has the subtle observation: 
“‘ He descended to the ice, taking care not to turn his eyes towards 
her any more than towards the sun; but like the sun, there was no 
need for him to look at her in order to see her.”” And again, speaking 
of two lovers, embarrassed by excessive timidity: ‘‘She gave him her 
hand and they skated on side by side; the more rapidly they flew, 
the more closely she pressed his hand.” These are touches of 
marvellous power. 

But neither Tourgueneff nor Tolstoi, despite the vigor of their style, 
reach the profundity of Dostoievski. With him, besides observation 
there is intuition. One fact leads him to the discovery of another; he 
is inimitable in the gradation of emotions, and at once seizes the result 
of a dawning feeling. Here is a girl in love with a young man of 
weak character: ‘‘ Natacha felt instinctively that she would be his 
sovereign, his mistress, and that he would end by being her victim. 
She had the foretaste of the delight that there is in loving to folly, and 
tormenting to pain, the one who is beloved.” 

Should we see in this perceptive faculty the influence of climate ? 
Under our uncertain skies, things seem to float; our light enwraps 
the landscape in doubtful vapors; it is soft, this light of ours, and in 
the thin fogs in which it modestly veils itself, float visions, dreams, and 
all the vague poesy of the mist. In Russia, on the contrary, in the 
sharp, clear, keen air, under the glaring sun, outlines are rigidly de- 
fined, and just as sounds vibrate there more clearly so is vision there 
naturally more piercing. There is a logical link between a physical 
impression and a moral disposition, and this influence of the light, if 
it really exists, would justify the happy phrase of Verlaine about the 
cold season—the lucid winter. 
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But if the Slavs are psychologists, if clairvoyance is their distinctive 
characteristic, the causes thereof are especially to be found in a par- 
ticular faculty which is incessantly brought out in Russian history. 
They are masters in psychology because they are calculators and 
casuists. As soon as a door is open before them, they leap at a bound 
to the very end. They have neither the Teutonic hesitation nor the 
Latin carelessness. The policy of their princes is a policy of cold cal- 
culation, slowly thought out, with a patience which they seem to 
inherit from their Mongol relationship. All the characters of Dostoievski 
reflect, weigh, and speculate. In other countries—not in France where 
virtues and vices are mediocre—but in England, for instance, the his- 
tory of the monarchy is interwoven with cruelties, ferocities, crimes of 
violence which are merely bestial. In Russia, violence is born of 
reflexion, it is not spontaneous; it results less from natural wickedness 
than from a dry comprehension of the utility of strong methods, and 
rests not alone on ideas of a divine order, but on a contempt of earthly 
things which almost touches on Nirvana. John IV. remarked to 
Prince Kourbsky, who was speaking to him in the 15th century of the 
good things of this life of which the poor are destitute : ‘‘ What is life? 
What are riches and earthly grandeur? the shadow of vanity ”’. 

To-day, Nihilism shows the same despair, the same cold and patient 
calculation. The spirit which animates this sect yields the exact 
measure of the Slav mind, especially if we judge it by the methods of 
investigation put within our reach by its literary men. 

Francis Navter. 
(In La Société Nouvelle.) 





SueandI! We kissed and vowed 
That should be which could not be; 
Ah, if only vows endowed 
Love with immortality ! 
Ah, had vows but kept us true 
As we thought them sure to do! 


She and I! such tiny parts 
Of the Evolution-plan, 

Yet can hold within our hearts 
All the misery of man; 

All the ages did prepare 

All we are, and all we bear. 


She and I—mere counters, toys 
Nature uses for her game—! 
Pity that we long for joys, 
And feel sorrows all the same, 
Just as though our wills were free, 
As we dreamed them, I and she! 
E. Nesrir. 
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Gwuictions in Zreland,. 
——_—_—_-—___—_- 


I propose to publish during the autumn and winter a monthly list of the 
evictions occurring in Ireland. Outrages may come, and I am anxious that 
any whom I can influence may clearly understand the connexion between 
evictions and outrages, and may see how landlord oppression leads to 
peasant revenge. I shall be glad to receive marked papers. 


August 21.—Galway: Two tenants evicted; 27 persons arrested for 
obstructing the police. Landlord, Marquis of Waterford. 

August 23.—Wexford: 62 persons, families of 13 farmers, taken to work- 
house after eviction. Landlord, Marquis of Ely. 

August 27.—Castlebar: 12 families. Landlord, Earl of Lucan. Belfast: 
Mrs. Bingham, shopkeeper, refuses to sign unfair conditions on expiration 
of lease. Landlord, Earl Annesley. 

August 27 and 28.—Woodford, Galway: 550 police besieged the house 
of a Mr. Saunders, defended by 22 men. House at last taken by assault, 
with the help of scaling ladders; inmates defended it with boiling water 
and lime; 22 men arrested. Bailiff of Marquis of Clanricarde resigned on 
the spot, so that landlord may be Marquis of Clanricarde, on whose estates 
in the district evictions are being carried out. Gweedore, Donegal, evictions 
going on. Bruder, a peasant, turned into the road helpless with rheu- 
matism; rent due, £16 10s., subscribed by police on the spot; but £17 10s. 
additional costs claimed, and this could not be raised. Landlord, Marquis 
of Clanricarde. 

August 28.—Woodford, Galway: Several evictions. Resistance of 
tenants, defending their houses by pouring scalding water on besiegers. 
Landlord, Mrs. Lewis, of Ballingar. 

August 30.—Navan, Meath: Eight families. Resistance of tenants in 
a body ; stone throwing; charges by police. Landlord, Mrs. Anne Flood. 

In the Woodford district fod and conveyance are refused to the evicting 
army. 

First week in September.—Ballyhar, Kerry: Six families evicted. Land- 
lord, Mr. Herbert. Firies, Kerry: One farmer and all the laborers on one 
holding. Landlord, Lord Kenmare. Anglish, Kerry: Evictions, number 
not stated. Landlord, Mr. Vine. 

September 8.—Hurley, Kerry: ‘‘ A batch of evictions.” Landlord, Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice ; acting agent, Miss Lydia Thompson. From one point in this 
estate nineteen farms can be counted from which tenants have been 
evicted. 

September 8.—Duagh: ‘Some evictions.” Landlord, Miss Fitzmaurice. 

September 11.—Clonakilty: ‘‘ Evictions.” ‘‘ Suit of a money lender.” 
Tralee: One eviction. Evicted tenant put back as ‘‘caretaker”’ ; 
i.e., any improvements he has made are confiscated, and he is liable to eject- 
ment at any moment. Landlord, Mr. Hickson. 

September 13.—Father Fahy sent to gaol for six months for alleged 
threatening of Mr. Lewis, an evicting landlord. 

September 14.—Down: Over 100 ejectments issued on one estate. 
Landlord, Earl Annesley. 

September 15.—Kilcommon, Thurles: ‘‘ Several evictions.” Landlord, 
Captain Armstrong. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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THE meetings of the British Association at Birmingham have been a marked 
event in the last month. The President, Sir William Dawson, is the Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, and was appa- 
rently chosen as a compliment to Canada, and as a return for the hospitality 
there shown to the English delegates last year. His position as a man of 
science scarcely entitles him to the dignity awarded him. A man who takes 
the line of depreciating science, and of exalting superstition at its expense, 
is scarcely likely to be a sound guide in scientific matters. Sir William 
Dawson said: ‘‘These twenty-one years have been characterised as the 
‘coming of age’ of that great system of philosophy with which names of 
three Englishmen—Darwin, Spencer, and Wallace—are associated as its 
founders. Whatever opinions one may entertain as to the sufficiency and 
finality of this philosophy, there can be no question as to its influence on 
scientific thought. It is indeed a new attempt of science in its maturer 
years to grapple with those mysterious questions of origins which occupied 
it in the days of its infancy, and it is to be hoped that it may not, like the 
Titans of ancient fable, be hurled back from heaven, or, like the first mother, 
find the knowledge to which it aspires a bitter thing. The agitation of 
these subjects has already brought science into close relations, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile, it is to be hoped in the end helpful, with those 
great and awful questions of the ultimate destiny of humanity, and its 
relations to its Creator, which must always be nearer to the human heart 
than any of the achievements of science on its own ground. In entering 
on such questions we should proceed with caution and reverence, feeling 
that we are on holy ground, and that though, like Moses of old, we may be 
armed with all the learning of our time, we are in the presence of that 
which while it burns is not consumed—of a mystery which neither obser- 
vation, experiment, nor induction can ever fully solve.” This kind of talk 
is more suited to the pulpit than to the chair. Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
gave a most interesting and suggestive address on the nature of the chemical 
elements, as President of the Chemical Section. The gist of it was that the 
substances we regard as elements have probably been evolved from one 
primordial substance—termed protyle by Mr. Crookes—-and that their atoms 
were evolved by some process akin to cooling and hardening, the atoms of 
higher weight being evolved later in order than the lower ones. Mr. 
Crookes recommends this theory to chemists as a working hypothesis, to be 
kept in view in their researches. The papers, on the whole, were below the 
ordinary level of interest. Sir Henry Roscoe is to be President next year, 
and the meeting of 1887 will be held at Manchester. 





THE world has been misbehaving itself sadly, and has been shaking 
itself to a most disastrous extent. <A terrible earthquake occurred on August 
27th in Greece, in which some two hundred persons perished. This was 
followed on August 31st by an earthquake in the United States felt from 
Alabama to New York, and visiting with special severity Charleston, South 
Carolina. A great part of the town has been destroyed, and about one 
hundred and forty persons have been killed and injured. In Pittsburg, 
Connecticut, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Washington, Rich- 
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mond, and Savannah the shocks were very heavy. Spain has not quite 
escaped, several buildings in Malaga having been damaged by shocks on 
September Ist. As activity of this kind shows abundance of energy, the 
earthquakes have a comforting side to those who look on at them from a dis- 
tance. They show that the earth is not yet very near its death. 





THE following paragraph announces a discovery which is full of 
interest, as adding to the rare remains of our very far-off ancestors. MM, 
Marcel de Puvdt and Maximilian Lohest were investigating a cave at Spy, 
a few miles from Namur, known as the Biche aux Roches, and “they 
found in the sandstone two human skulls of extraordinary thickness, re- 
sembling the celebrated skull found in the Neanderthal, near Elberfeld. 
They have the same very projecting eyebrows, and the same low sloping 
forehead of a decidedly simian character. The finders suggest that these 
are types of the skulls of the primitive race who dwelt on the Sambre. 
Other things were discovered in the cave by MM. de Puydt and Lohest, 
among them some thousands of flints very carefully dressed on one side ; 
also some specimens of jasper and agate, minerals not found anywhere in 
the neighborhood, ivory breast-pins, several red ear-pendants, and some 
necklets of pearls of curious designs. It was noticed that there were no 
representations of animals. All were found in the sandstone, three layers 
of which were plainly discernible. It was visible that the remains of flints, 
etc., deposited in each layer indicated different stages of skill in workman- 
ship. The lowest stratum was by far the poorest in the number of the 
objects found and in the quality of their workmanship. But it was here 
that the skulls were found, so that from a scientific point of view it is most 
important. A drawing has been carefully made of the geological section of 
the cave, so as to mark precisely the point where the skulls were found.” 

ANNIE BESANT. 














OCTOBER. 
DurinG this month the amateur who desires to have a succession of 
flowers in his or her sitting-room or greenhouse during the dull months 
of winter and early spring must be up and doing. And as there is no 
class of plants more suitable or better calculated to meet the wants of 
amateurs, nor any more easy to manage, than the various sorts of Dutch 
bulbs, we consider that a few hints on the management of these is a 
suitable theme for this month’s ‘‘ Gardening Corner”’. 
Amongst Dutch roots we feel bound to give the premier place to the 
lovely Hyacinth, of which the poet thus sweetly sings : 
‘*Child of the spring, thou charming flower, 
No longer in confinement lie ; 
Arise to light, thy form discover, 
Rival the azure of the sky.”’ 
And, happily, the azure and innumerable other tints that varieties of this 
beautiful flower show forth, as well as the delicious fragrance which it 
discovers”, can be evoked by several easy modes of culture, It is of 
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such an accommodating nature that it can be made to emerge from its 
“‘ confinement ’—‘“‘ arise to light””—in the most lowly hut or the most 
lordly hall. One of the simplest methods of cultivating the Hyacinth is to 
grow it in glasses filled with water. These can be had of all seedsmen. To 
fill these rain-water is the best. They should be filled just so high as 
merely to touch the base of the bulb. Having placed the bulbs on your 
glass, put them away into a perfectly dark closet or press, in a cool tempe- 
rature, where you must let them remain till roots are emitted and are nearly 
touching the bottom of the glass. And when the roots have so far 
elongated, they may be removed to where they will have more light; but 
take care to inure them gradually to the full light and temperature of the 
sitting-room. After they have been a fortnight in the water in the dark, 
bring them out and examine each bulb, and should you observe any decayed 
or slimy matter adhering to them, carefully remove it by washing, and at 
the same time pour out the old water and put in fresh. After this the 
water should be changed at least once a fortnight or three weeks, adding as 
much hot water as will bring up the temperature as high as that of the air 
of the room in which they are blowing. If the plants get ‘‘ drawn’”’, as 
they are apt to do, they will require support. Very suitable supports can 
be had cheap of any seedsman, made of brass or galvanised wire. On the 
cultivation of the Hyacinth in pots we have written in full in former papers ; 
but we may reiterate here that the best soil for this purpose is a mixture of 
one-half decayed turfy loam—which, if cut from a very long laid down 
pasture, will be all the better—the other half leaf mould and a quantity of 
river sand and some well decayed manure, all thoroughly mixed together. 
We have found pots of from 5 to 6 inches diameter to be the most suitable 
and handy. Over the hole in the bottom we place a single crock, over 
which we put the roughest of the soil, filling up with the finer till we raise 
the soil a little above the rim of the pot. On the apex we place a handful 
of pure sand, on which we set the bulb, and then press it with the soil down 
into the pot to a half-inch below the rim, with the eye of the bulb just 
above the surface. When all are so planted, we give a good watering. We 
then place them where they will stand cool and out of the reach of rain, 
and where we can cover the pots to the depth of 6 inches or so with old 
tan or ashes. Here they remain till the pots are well filled with roots and 
the tops have pushed an inch or two, when they may be removed to the 
greenhouse or cold pit or frame, keeping them as close to the glass as 
possible ; or they may be taken into warmer quarters and forced into flower 
to meet requirements. In our last we gave a hint as to the desirability of 
of cultivating a few of the early white Roman Hyacinths. The same soil 
will do for these, but earlier planting is desirable, and they have the best 
effect with a number of bulbs in a pot. Early in August is the best time to 
put in these, and with the use of a gentle hotbed they can be forced into 
flower as required. 

Tulips for indoor cultivation require much the same management as the 
Hyacinth. But to be effective a number of roots are required in the same 
pot. For competition purposes we have planted as many as twenty-five 
roots in an 11-inch pot, and when well handled and good sorts are used, 
fine specimens are secured in this way. 

Other useful sorts of bulbs suitable for potting now, with a view to 
forcing, are the garden Narcissus or Daffodils. Some of these are very 
fine. Herrick says of these : 

‘* Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon.”’ 
| pal has also painted a lovely landscape, into which he has intro- 
uce 
‘<A host of golden Daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze,”’ 
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the fair vision of which remained with him ever after as a pleasant memory, 
for he says: 
‘¢ For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the Daffodils.”’ 
A great variety of these are in cultivation, both of the single and double 
flowering sorts, some of which only are suitable for pot culture and forcing. 
Of these Poeticus (the Pheasant-eye Daffodil), with a pure white cup and 
crimson eye, is good. Poeticus ornatus resembles the last, but being a 
month earlier in blooming, it is invaluable for cutting, and forces well. 

The Jonquil Narcissus is another class that ought to be prized as being 
alike excellent for early forcing or for indoor cultivation. In pot culture, 
five or six bulbs should be planted in a pot, and the same soil and treatment 
answer for these as we have recommended for Hyacinths. And who, in 
cultivating a few bulbs, will omit from their collection, however limited it 
may be, the ‘‘firstling of the year”, the lowly, lovely Snowdrop. 
These are easily forced. About a dozen or eighteen bulbs should be placed 
in a 5 or 6 inch pot, in good soil, and treated as we have recommended for 
Hyacinths. Both the double and the single variety are worth growing, and 
are much the same in price. Crocus is another lovely class, alike suitable 
for forcing or outdoor culture. On the lawn, when planted in lines or 
patches, they are exceedingly attractive. In the front of shrubbery borders 
they are equally effective. These can now be had at very low prices by the 
dozen or hundred, and in every shade of color—yellow, blue, white, and in 
lovely stripes. For pot culture the soil noted above for Hyacinths and 
other bulbs will answer well. Shallow seed-pans do very well to grow 
them in. In 6-inch pots they come in very handy for greenhouse decora- 
tion, and for baskets in the drawing-room, mixed with Palms, Ferns, etc. 
To keep up a succession of these it is desirable to keep on potting from the 
1st of October to the end of November. From six to twelve roots in a pot 
will make an effective show. After potting they require the same treat- 
ment as to watering, putting away under the cover of old, spent tan, bark, 
or ashes, as we have recommended for Hyacinths. And whenever you find 
the pots well filled with roots, they can be brought out and forced or other- 
wise as you require them in succession. W. ELDER. 
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THE Commonweal' keeps up its high standard, and should be taken by 
every Socialist. The Christian Socialist? appeals to a smaller circle in name, but 
non-Christians will find plenty of good stuff init. The Church Refurmer? is as 
liberal as ever. T'o-Duy? gives the conclusion of Sydney Olivier’s ‘‘ Per- 
verse Socialism’; the book notices at the end are a very marked feature of 
this journal and are admirably done. A special number has been issued 


. s. Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, E.C. * W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, 
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consisting of the conclusion of Chapter III. and part of Chapter IV. of Broad- 
house’s translation of ‘‘Das Kapital”. La Société Nowvelle,! which reaches 
me with extreme irregularity, has an article on the agrarian question trans- 
lated from Henry George. The Practical Socialist? is a capital little paper 
to give to enquirers who might be frightened away by an organ with 
harsher tones. The 7'ribune des Peuples* seems to come out somewhat irregu- 
larly, which isa pity, for it is a most interesting journal. An account of 
the Socialist movement in all lands is one of its chief features. A new 
journal is issued this month from the Anarchist camp, entitled /reedom.* 
Its leading articles are written with much vigor. 

THE Lepublican’ now appears as the Ladicul, but has not changed its 
policy with its name. The Malthusian® continues its useful work. The 
Anti-Sweateri—wrongly described last month as the organ of the Tailors’ 
Society—is raaking a vigorous effort to expose the iniquities of the sweating 
system, and ought to be supported: I hear that it has a hard struggle to 
live. The Labor Tribune’ is the organ of the miners and ironworkers of 
Great Britain; it is vigorously written, and will obtain, I hope, a wide 
circulation. The Democrat’ is another paper on which Reformers should 
look with friendly eyes ; it is against the idle classes, and claims the land 
for the people. 

AmonG the pamphlets reaching me is a reprint of the ‘‘ Manifesto”? 
issued by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. It is a bitter impeachment of 
the present system. It may be worth while to place on record here the 
declaration of these two eminent Socialists: ‘‘Communism deprives no one 
of the power to appropriate social products for his own use; it only deprives 
him of the power to subject others’ labor by such appropriation.” Mr. 
Birkmeyer’s pamphlet on ‘‘ The Development of India”! is interesting, but 
I fear that under present circumstances the increased sale of the produce of 
the Indian peasant would enrich traders and leave him poor. Mr. Brown 
issues a capital little impeachment of the House of Lords,’* which will be 
found useful by lecturers. The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Vigilance 
Association™ shows that the body has done much useful work. The author 
of ‘‘ Evolution Refuted’’ is hardly strong enough to plunge into a contro- 
versy in which figures Professor Huxley. Mr. Foote is in his element in 
‘* Infidel Death-Beds’’,’* and his carefully-stated facts about the last hours 
of well-known unbelievers ought to be in the hands of every Freethinker. 
Mr. Alfred Milnes, M.A., is well known as one of the ablest opponents of 
vaccination, and his clever ‘‘ When Doctors Disagree ”’'* is one of the best 
pamphlets that can be given to a believer in the great medical superstition. 
A third edition has been issued of ‘‘ Bible Extracts and Assertions”’, a 
collection of the follies and unpleasantnesses of the Bible.'* 

A very prettily got-up little volume is ‘‘Marcia”, by Pakenham Beatty ;’ 
the tragedy has some fine and strong verse in it; here and there we catch 
an echo of a Swinburnian cadence, but on the whole Mr. Beatty is an 
original and promising writer. His plot will have the sympathy of all 
lovers of Freedom, for it is the brief story of a supposed Polish Nihilist 
conspiracy. 

1 Paris: H. Le Soudier, 174, Boulevard St. Germain. * W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, E.C. * Paris: 17, Rue de Loos. ‘4 Freedom Office, 34, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 

5 G. Standring, 8 and 9 Finsbury Street, E.C. * Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 7 Modern Press, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. ° F. T. 
Jefferson, High Street, West Bromwich. *J. C. Durant, Clement’s House, 
Clement's Inn Passage, W.C. 

10 International Publishing Company, 35, Newington Green Road, N. "' R. 
Anderson, 22, Ann Street, Glasgow. '? F. Haines, 212, Mile End Road, E. 
13 Offices: 2, Westminster Chambers, S.W. | Morrish, 18, Narrow Wine Street, 
Bristol. '5 Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. '° E. 
W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
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‘* For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Bo Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 


: LIBERTY MAKE WISE.” fs 
oR . 
LG _~—- Zor 
Basis. 


The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The deiegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, ete. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 


The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. q 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. The meetings commence after the recess, on 
the third Friday in September. 


The first meeting of the autumn session was held on Friday, September 
17th, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, in the large Masonic Hall, F. Pod- 
more in the chair. After some society business was disposed of, the general 
meeting was opened by a paper by Annie Besant, on ‘‘ Socialism and 
Political Action”. She proposed the following resolution: ‘‘ That it is 
advisable that Socialists should organise themselves as a political party, for 
the purpose of transferring into the hands of the whole working community 
full control over the soil and the means of production, as well as over the 
production and distribution of wealth.” The resolution was seconded by 
H. Bland. W. Morris (Socialist League) proposed asarider: ‘‘ But whereas 
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the first duty of Socialists is to educate the people to understand what their 
present position is, and what their future might be, and to keep the prin- 
ciples of Socialism steadily before them; and whereas no parliamentary 
party can exist without compromise and concession which would hinder 
that education and obscure those principles, it would be a false step for 
Socialists to attempt to take part in the Parliamentary contests.” The rider 
was seconded by —Davis (Socialist League). The discussion was continued 
by A. K. Donald (Socialist League), C. M. Wilson (Fabian), —Tocatti, G. 
B. Shaw (Fabian) —- Rossiter (Social Democratic Federation) J. Burns 
(Social Democratic Federation), W. Morris replied on the rider, and Annie 
Besant on the resolution. The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried by forty-seven to nineteen. The rider was put, and lost by twenty- 
seven to forty. The next meeting will be held on October 1st, the 
subject for discussion being ‘‘ Socialism and the Family”; it will be 
opened by three ten-minutes’ papers, each written from a different point 
of view. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A meeting was held in Trafalgar Square on August 29th to ask for 
the release of John Williams. It was organised by the Social Democratic 
Federation, and was a great success. On September 7th Charles Bradlaugh, 
M.P., put a question to the Home Secretary, asking for Williams’ release ; 
Mr. Matthews declined to interfere, preferring to leave the Socialist to 
serve out two months imprisonment in expiation of an offence committed 
every week by dozens of clergymen, temperance advocates, and others. 
Several meetings of delegates from all the Socialist societies in London, 
except the Social Democratic Federation, have been held at 13, Farringdon 
Road, to concert measures in defence of Free Speech. The following ques- 
tions were submitted by them to the Metropolitan Radical Association : 


1. As the Socialist bodies are collecting evidence as to discriminative 
action on the part of the police in interfering with open-air meetings, they 
desire to ask the Federation whether, in case of a clearly proved instance of 
such discrimination, the Federation will take part in a demonstration in 
favor of equal right of speech ? 

2. If all street meetings are put an end to, will the Federation take part 
in opposing such action ? 

3. If a meeting causes a technical obstruction only—not a real one—and 
the place is generally favorable for meetings, will the Federation support 
the meetings whether there has been discrimination or not ? 


4. Would the Federation advise the sending a deputation to Sir Charles 
Warren, to see if a compromise could be come to, and would they send 
a member as a part of such deputation ? 


The Federation answered ‘‘ Yes”’ to Questions 1 and 2; ‘‘No” to Ques- 
tion 4; and as to Question 3 they promised their aid if they approved the 
place chosen for the meeting. 

The ‘‘ Clifton and Bristol Christian Socialists”? have formed an associa- 
tion, information as to which can be obtained from H. H. Gore, Clifton. It 
seems a pity to make the society sectarian by labelling it ‘‘ Christian ’’, 
Socialists have enemies enough to fight, and why should they weaken them- 
selves by introducing theological dissensions ? 


The Trades’ Union Congress held at Hull was, on the whole, a fairly 
satisfactory one, despite some serious failings. The President, Mr. F. Mad- 
dison, delivered an address strongly tinctured with Socialism, declaring that 
profit made by employing men, women, and children at starvation wages 
‘“‘was simply robbery”; that employers underpaying their workpeople 
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should be absolutely boycotted ; that a working day should be of eight hours, 
and overtime ferbidden; that elementary and technical education should be 
free; that all trades should be federated, and that Trades Unionism should 
develop along the lines of co-operation in the production and distribution 
of goods. A proposal in favor of peasant proprietorship was rejected, 
and a resolution carried in favor of ‘‘the most drastic reform 
of the land laws”; but a resolution in favor of land nationalisation 
was unfortunately rejected, although only by a majority of six. A 
resolution in favor of Free Education was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, although the Congress did not see its way to adopt a resolution in 
favor of throwing open on the workman’s one day of rest the national 
museums which offer a considerable amount of free education in a very 
pleasant form. The Parliamentary Committee was unanimously directed to 
consider ‘‘ practical and immediate legislation ”’ on behalf of the unemployed. 
An investigation was ordered into the condition of the women and children 
employed in the nail and chain makers trade in Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, with a view to legislation. Overtime was unanimously condemned, 
the Congress affirming that it should be discontinued. It was resolved to 
hold an international congress of workmen in England in 1887. In all this 
there is food for hope, and we may not unreasonably trust that Trades 
Unions may soon tread with unfaltering steps the road to Socialism which 
they are hesitatingly entering. 

The wrath of the anti-Socialist party over the line adopted at the Con- 
gress is a satisfactory proof that it was moving, however slowly, in the 
right direction. The St. James’s Gazette complains that the tone of most of 
the speakers was ‘“‘ selfish, ignorant, and unwise, whenever economic ques- 
tions came up for discussion”. It blames Mr. Burt for advising his com- 
rades to ‘‘take what they can get, and fight until they got all they wanted”. 
And it says: ‘‘The task suggested by patriotism and wisdom alike is to 
explain the identity of the interests of every class, not to encourage working 
men to display that very spirit of selfish tyranny which is falsely imputed to 
the representatives of other classes.” Asa matter of fact the interests of 
the exploiting and exploited classes are diametrically opposed, for the 
exploiters try to seize as much as they can of the workers’ produce, while 
the exploited try to keep as muchyas they can. War must rage between 
Capital and Labor until they are in the same hands. 


The distress in Rhondda Valley is growing, notices to terminate contracts 
affecting 1,000 miners having been posted at the Llwyrypia Colliery. Hight 
hundred miners in the Blaina district have struck against a reduction. The 
miners employed by the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company at Wednes- 
bury have struck against an increase of ‘‘ stint” by one third. They plead 
that they cannot perform the amount of work demanded. 


Mr. W. Williams, the proprietor of the largest tin-plate factory in the 
Swansea district, has given notice of dismissal to all his workmen, numbering 
some hundreds. He says he will reopen the works when “ better times ” 
come. So he retires to live in comfort on the wealth made by the workers 
in ‘‘ good times ”, while the wealth-producers may starve in the bad times. 
His promise to employ them again as soon as he can make a profit out of 
them must rouse feelings of gratitude in the bosoms of those whose unpaid 
labor makes wealth for others, and wins bare subsistence ‘‘in good times”’ for 
themselves. 

Another association! It proposes to take away the landlord’s preferen- 
tial claim over other creditors, when the rent does not exceed £20, and also 
to pret ent any distraint, without leaving furniture and clothing untouched 
to the value of £20. As the plan is recommended to ‘‘ the wealthy classes” 
as ‘‘the means by which a dangerous political agitation will be checked”, 
it is clearly not conceived in the real interests of the poor. 

The Scotch miners are in a very agitated condition. Their wages do not 
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exceed 12s, 6d. a week, nominally, and are really only about 10s. when the 
regular deductions are made for oil, powder, etc. In some cases it is stated 
that the owner of the soil receives as royalty more per ton than does the 
miner who raised it. The miner is paid 8d., 10d., or 1s. per ton, and the 
owner pockets for the same 10d., 1s, 2d., 1s. 6d., and in some cases even 
higher. This shameful wrong acts as a teacher of Socialism to the plundered, 
In addition to the shamefully low wage, the men suffer under the Truck 
system, and are robbed by their employers, who charge them exorbitant 
interest on money already earned by them, if it is taken before the regular 
pay-day. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., has brought this matter before the 
Home Secretary, and is making vigorous efforts to rouse public feeling in 
Scotland. 


BELGIUM. 


Another reduction in the miserable wages of the miners of the Mons basin 
has led toa strike. ‘‘ We may as well starve idle as working” must be a 
very widespread feeling in Belgium. Near Vervier three hundred railway 
employees have struck against an impending reduction. 


Anseele has been imprisoned at Ghent, hundreds of workers accompany- 
ing him to the gaol. 


FRANCE. 


The working men’s congress at Paris has been a great success, but it is 
much to be regretted that the English delegates had no voting power. The 
following resolutions were carried by the other delegates. Prohibition of 
the employment of children under fourteen. Special protective clauses for 
women and for children over fourteen employed in factories, etc. Eight hours 
to be the duration of work per day, with one resting day per week. Aboli- 
tion of night work, save in certain cases. The adoption of hygienic measures. 
The liability of employers in cases of accidents. Periodical inspections of 
workshops and factories by inspectors elected by the workmen. Arrange- 
ments to be made for the regulation of prison labor so as to prevent it from 
endangering the interests of working men. Fixation of a minimum rate of 
wages for workmen in every country. 


A new strike has occurred, which bides fair to rival that of Décazeville. 
The metal and china workers of Vierzon are this time the combatants, and 
all workers will wish them success. A subscription has been opened for 
them by the Cri du Peuple, which had reached upwards of 12,000 francs by 
the middle of September. No disturbance has occurred, the workers 
showing the greatest self-control. At Lyons the strike still continues. At 
St. Quentin, the weavers have struck against a reduction. A successful 
strike was carried out by the women staymakers at a large Paris factory : 
they struck against the imposition of a new and cruel system of fines, and 
succeeded in forcing its withdrawal. This union of women for self-defence 
augurs well for the future. 


GERMANY. 


Madame Schack, in a lecture at Neuchatel on the rights of women, 
revealed the hard condition of German seamstresses. Button-hole workers 
employed in dressing-making earn from 4s. 2d. to 6s. 8d. in a week of 
ninety hours. Workwomen on children’s dresses earn ds. a week for the 
same hours; general workwomen 4s. 2d. 

The arrested Socialists in Hamburg are being kept in prison, although 
they have offered to find bail. They will probably not be tried till the end 
of November. Some 2,000 bakers are on strike in the town for a reduction 
of the working day to twelve hours, and an increase of wage. Truly the 
Hamburg bakers are content with small mercies. 
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Meetings of Socialists have been broken up by the police at Berlin and 
Dusseldorf, and one at Hanover was forbidden. Five workmen’s associa- 
tions have been suppressed at Berlin. M. Christenesen, a journalist who 
had been expelled from Berlin, was arrested at Plauen for distributing 
Socialist literature ; and at Chemnitz thirteen Socialists have been arrested. 


At Posen, a Socialist newspaper, Robotnikei, has been suppressed. Much 
wrath has been aroused by the posting in the workmen’s quarters of a 
manifesto calling on the workers to rise against the oppressing classes, and 
to organise themselves in associations and groups to crush the tyrants. 


HOLLAND. 


Belderok, whose arrest we mentioned in Our Corner for August, has been 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for posting placards insulting the king. 
What a poor thing a king must be who is so terribly hurt by a placard! 


RvsslIa. 


The precautions for the protection of the Tzar have been, if possible, 
increased ; on his late journey to Poland he travelled with three trains, and 
kept dodging about from one to the other, in the hope that the one he was 
not in might be the one to meet with an ‘accident ”’. 


SPAIN. 
A strike of masons is going on in Barcelona for shorter hours of labor. 


AMERICA, 


The verdict of the jury, on August 30, in the Chicago trial, was as 
follows: ‘‘ We find the defendants August Spies, Michael Schwab, Samuel 
Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, Adoph Fischer, George Engel, and Louis Lingg 
guilty of murder as charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty at death. 
We find the defendant Oscar W. Neebe guilty of murder in the manner and 
form as charged in the indictment, and tix the penalty at imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for fifteen years under the Illinois laws.” A new trial is 
to be moved for. It is impossible to judge whether the evidence justified 
the verdict, so unfair and prejudiced are the press reports. If the men are 
really guilty of throwing bombs to destroy life, they have no right to com- 
plain of the imposition of the death-penalty. But are they guilty? One 
has much doubt of the impartiality of the tribune, having regard to the 
wild bloodthirstiness of the outcry against them. One thing only is certain; 
that the Socialist who appeals to physical force in a country in which speech 
and press are free is the worst enemy of the Socialist cause. The whole 
Socialist propaganda in the States has been thrown back by the Chicago 
riot. 


Another strike has occurred of the New York tramway-car men, against 
a lengthening of the working day and a reduction of wage; these unhappy 
slaves of our ‘‘ civilisation” work from thirteen to fourteen hours a day. In 
Jersey City 240 ironworkers have struck against a ten per cent. reduction. 


While workers strike against starvation-wage, the ‘upper classes” 
which they enrich by their labor are fain to waste the wealth they cannot 
reasonably use. Mrs. Astor spends £70 on a perambulator for her grand- 
child. The Vanderbilt infants have equally costly carriages. Babies of the 
Webb and Sheppard families ride about in barbarously gorgeous vehicles. 
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